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CHAPTER XV.—({coxtinvep.] 


The two boats now separated, and Searle pull- 
ed leisurely down the Vandreuil, and entered the 
town about an hour before sunset. A row of 
squalid houses, running out from a central point 
of the town, parallel with the river, and about 
a half mile distant from where he had run in 
with his boat, struck him as the most fitting 
place for his purpose he could possibly select. 
One house in particular, of a gloomy and sombre 
appearance, which looked like a suitable place for 
the hatching of treasonable enterprises, the oc- 
cupant of which, by dint of inquiry, he discovered 
to be a French chemist, arrested his attention, 
and he resolved that this should be the house to 
which he would call the attention of the soldiers. 

He marked well the locality of the place, and 
then making his way hastily to that point of the 
river where he had left his boat, he embarked and 
shoved out into the river a few yards, and then 
pulled noiselessly up under cover of the shore in 
the direction of Riggudo, in the hope of sighting 
the returning party betore darkness intervened 
Jp prevent. With a steady stroke of the oars the 
boat glided on, and just at sunset Searle descried 
two boats approaching him, which as they drew 
nearer proved to be manned by Lennox and his 
companion, and Mart Rogers and three other 
rough-and-ready looking customers. When they 
came alongside Searle acy d them more 
fully with his plan of procedure, and gave them 
such instructions as he thought necessary for the 
part they were to play. He then changed his 
course, and the three boats went dowa the river 
in company, hugging still more closely to the 
shore as they proceeded, till they came nearly 
opposite the town. They then pulled in near 
the point where Searle had before landed, and 
after securing their boats they went straggling 
separately into the town, all promising to meet 
in an hour at acertain point near the guard house 
where Lieutenant Hicks and his associates were 
confined. It had now grown to be quite dark, 
so that there was little danger of their attracting 
notice, though their m were 
and guarded, as was actually necessary in the 
undertaking of so delicate a mission. 








Searle was the last one who arrived on the 
ground, and drawing Mart Rogers aside, they 
proceeded together in the direction of the guard 
house, a rambling old editice which had been con- 
verted into barracks for the soldiery, and in 
which the full military force of Vandreul were 
now assembled to partake of their evening ra- 
tions. On arriving within a short distance of the 
guard house, Searle and Mart stopped for a 

t to rec i Lights were flashing 
back and forth, and sounds of mirth and enjoy- 
ment seemed to echo from every part of the 
building. From one room swelled out the dulcet 
notes of a tiute, and from another the rasping 
sounds of a violin. In one apartment a loud 
and boisterous song was being perpetrated, “ Ye 
Mariners of England.” 

“They are having a lively time of it,” sug- 
gested Mart Rogers in a low whisper. “ It seems 
almost too bad to disturb them, and we certainly 
wouldn't if they hadn’t been making too free 
with our friends.” 

“ Od’s death ! they little dream how soon they 
are to lose their prisoners,” chuckled Searle. 
“Tt is decidedly lucky that the military are not 
yet apprised of the identity of one desperate wolf 
in sheep's clothing ; if they were it would destroy 
our fun sooner than we might like. But let us 
lose no time, for it is now past nine o'clock, and 
we want to be afloat as soon as possible. I am 
going now, and the moment you see the soldiers 
file out, run back and apprise the rest, and as 








soon as they are out of hearing, rush forward in | 


a body and disarm the guard ; 


then release the | 


prisoners as soon as possible, and make good | 


your escape to the boats. Now be wary and 
vigilant, Rogers, and above all, be sure that you 
act right in the nick of time.” 

“Ay, ay, captain, never fear me !’’ returned 
Mart, in a low but determined voice. 

The two outlaws shook hands, and Searle 


made his way boldly up to the main entrance of | 


the guard house, where they had remarked a 
solitary soldier patrolling back and torth, with a 
sort of easy carelessness very far removed from 
vigilance. 


The moment he saw Searle approaching, and 


beheld the broad-brimmed Quaker hat which 
surmounted his head, he swaggered hastily for- 
ward, and desired to be informed of the business 
which had brought a disciple of peace to the 
shrine of Mars. 

“T came, friend, to commune with thy leader 
upon a very important matter. Verily, a topic 
of vital moment!” answered Searle. 

“ Go on, friend Broadbrim, you are at liberty 
to proceed.” 

“Young man, it doth not become thee to re- 
vile aminister of God !”” responded the gg 
with a sharp and decided tone of rebuke. “ Wilt 
thou inform me if thy leader is to be found 
within t” 

“Ay,” growled the guard. 
first right hand door.” 

“Thank thee, young man; and I pray thou 
wilt learn to treat others with civility.” 

“O, well, never mind my morals,” rejoined 
the soldier, with a snarl. 

Searle moved on, and the next moment was 
standing in the entrance of the guard house. 
He gave a sharp rap with his knuckles against 
the door designated by the soldier, and a gruff 
voice from the interior cried : 

“Come in, and not be pounding at that thun- 
dering rate against one's door!” 

Searledid as he was requested, and found him- 
self in the presence of an orderly sergeant seated 
in a chair, with his feet thrown up ona table, 
smoking. A soldier was seated opposite, with 
his elbows resting on the table, in which attitude 
he had evidently been listening to the remarks of 
his superior, and to judge from the boisterous 
roar of merriment that greeted Searle as he threw 
open the door, had no doubt been highly edified. 
Both of the men stared at the intruder as he 
advanced firmly towards the table. 

“ What the deuce has the Quaker preacher got 
tosay to us, I wonder *”’ whispered the orderly to 
his companion across the table, but not so low 
but that Searle overheard him. 

“ Friend, thee should not indulge in profane 
language,” exclaimed Searle, laying his hand 
impressively on the table, and gazing into the 





“Knock at the 


rebuke. ‘“ Thee 
mouth.” 

“That’s my business, not yours!” returned 
the sergeant, gruffly. “If you have any business 
with us, out with it, but don’t sermonize.” 

“* Verily, if thou art the leader ot the govern- 


shouldst not so defile thy 
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THE OUTLAW’S FAVORITE IN SERVICE. 


tary pést tn the towel tortiwht hereued- +0 4 
communicate that which I was fortunate enough 
to overhear as I was picking my way weary and 
footsore into the town.” 

“Pray gu on!” cried the sergeant, with in- 
creasing interest. 

“Thad seated myself by the roadside, for rea- 
son that I was weary, when two men met not 
far from the spot where I was resting, and I 
heard he that was going forth from the town ac- 
cuse the other who was approaching unto the 
town, of tardiness, saying that there were many 
already assembled at the place of meeting, and 
that a person would be present to inform them of 
the time when the revolution would e, 
and when it would be necessary for them to rise 
in arms and take possession of the town.” 

“ Furies! man, did you not hear them say 
where this insurrectionary meeting was to be 
held ?” 

“Be not too hasty; swear notat all! Thee 
shall learn everything in good time,” answered 
Searle, gravely. 

“ Well, then, go on; we are listening.” 

“At the conclusion of the words I have before 
mentioned, the two men bent their steps in the 
direction of the town, and I followed after them 
atasafe distance. At length they stopped op- 
posite a dark and gloomy-looking house in a back 
street and rapped at the door. A question was 
addressed to them from the inside, and one of 
the men quickly responded, ‘ In unity is strength ! 








which seemed to be the pass word, for verily the 
next moment the door opened, and the two men 
passed in without further question.” 

“But the house, the house!” gasped the ser- | 
geant, springing to his feet, ‘can you, man— | 
can you direct us to that house ?”’ 

“ Nay, friend, I cannot direct thee, but I can 
conduct thee to it.” 

“Simpson!” cried the sergeant, addressing 
his companion, ‘summon ¢very man in the bar- 
racks to the armory.” 

Requesting Searle to follow him, the orderly | 
led the way to the apartment designated, and in | 


| afew minutes every soldier in the barracks had 
face of the orderly with a calm expression of | 


assembled around them. In a few words the 
sergeant made known to them the information he | 
had just received, and ordered them to equip | 
themselves, with the exception of the single sol- | 
dier on guard duty, as speedily as possible, for 


| it was his determination to arrest every insurgent 


ment force of Vandreuil, I have that to commu- | 


nicate to thee which is of much importance, not 
only to thee, but tothe government likewise.”’ 
“Ah, if such is the case,’’ returned the orderly 
in a more affable manner, “ : 
attention. Go on.” 
“ Thee of course cannot fail to see that I am 
a man of peace, and when it fulleth to my lot to 


you will tind me all 


| orderly sergeant, 
» | cautiously out of the guard house, 


overhear people plotting of civil war and blood- | 


shed, it is a duty that I owe to God and to society 
to intorm against them.” ~ 

“Go on!” cried the sergeant, with intensely 
awakened interest. ; 

“ Thee cannot fail to observe that I am a hum- 
ble travelling preacher of the Quaker persuasion. 
I arrived in Vandreui! not an hour since, and 
learning at the inn in which it w my goo: fortune 
to sojourn tor the present, that there was a mili- 


in that house before another hour passed away. 

Everything was now bustle and preparation, 
and in five minutes, headed by Searle and the 
nineteen ot the soldiers filed 
leaving but 
one solitary one behind on duty. 

“It is lucky we have got their password,” 
said the sergeant, ‘it will save us the trouble of 
battering down the doors.” 

“ Verily, I hope thou wilt avoid all blood- 
shed,” answered Searle. 

“©, it will be an object to take them alive, of 
course,”’ replied the sergeant. 

A walk of ten minutes brought the party op- 
posite the residence of the chemist, which still 
presented the same dark and sombre aspect. 

“ This is the house,” said Searle, “and now I 
pray thee, friend, to let forbearance govern thee 
in whatever thou doest.”’ 


«1 Never fear,” , “Ef they 
offer no resistance they will have no cause to 
complain of our treatment. Forward, fellow- 
soldiers !”” 

At the word of command Searle stepped aside 
and allowed the soldiers to pass. The moment 
they had done so, he turned and walked hurried- 
ly away in the opposite direction. When he had 
reached to a safe distance, he struck into a run, 
and never once paused till he had gained the 
river. The sound of his approaching steps called 
forth a low whistle to which he responded, and 
the next moment he beheld the dark outline of a 
man near the shore. ‘It was Rogers. 

“Ts that you, captain” he anxiously inquired. 

“Yes! Od’s death, I left them busily employ- 
ed in routing up the apothecary. But how is it— 
are the prisoners safe ?” 

“ Yes, they are all in the boats, and the guard 
with them!” answered Mart Rogers, cheerfully. 
“ But let us get under way as quickly as possible, 
or the military hounds may scent us out before 
we get clear of the shore. I’ll give you the full 
particulars then.” 

The two outlaws hurried down to the boats, 
and after releasing the guard, shoved out into 
the river. 

“Now,” said Searle, addressing Mart, “ give us 
an account of your doings at the guard house 
after I left with the soldiers ?” 


4 the 
the 





“The moment I saw you leave,”’ answered 


Mart, “I ran back and apprised Lennox and 
the rest, and then we made a cautious advance 


| upon the guard, whom we succeeded in over- | 
| powering without resistance, and therefore with- 


out the necessity of using violence. In fact the 
poor fellow was half-frightened out of his wits, 
and obeyed ua in every particular without a 
murmur. We had to stave in the door to the 
prisoner’s room with an axe, however, for the 


sergeant had the key in his pocket; but you 


| should have seen the amazement of the two-leg- 


ged bipeds inside, when it came crashing down, 
and they found themselves at liberty to toddle 
out of the restricted limits which John Bull had 
imposed upon them.” 

“ By my soul, captain, I'd about made up my 
mind to go out on an embassy to Bermuda, when 
those fellows came battering away at the door,” 
jocosely interrupted Hicks, “and was beginnin’ 
to calkerlate whether a diplomatic honor of that 
sort wouldn’t be more agreeable than the more 
elevated one of being hung six months hence as 
a rebel.”’ 

They had now reachel a point in the river 
where it was necessary for the boats to part com- 
pany; 
ers who had taken a seat with Searle, exchanged 
places with Vanthick, who was in the Riggudo 
boat, and whom Searle had promised to put on 


and drawing closely alongside, 


shore at one of the towns further down. 





CHAPTER XVI 
AN AGREEABLE VISITOR 
It wouk! be impossible to describe the chagrin 
of the erderly serzeant on discovering the ruse 
that had heen plaved apon him, which he eould 
not fail to perceive the moment that Prerre An- 
sel opened the door in his might clothes; and 


Mart Rog: | 


denying the charge of all knowledge of any such 
Meetisg asthe sergeant accused him of, volun- 
teered to conduct them through every apartment 
of the house from the garret to the cellar. 

The esearch, as the reader is already aware, 
proved a fruitless one, and the sergeant was never 
after able to endure the sight of a Quaker. 

At the time this amusing incident was transpir- 
ing in Vandreuil, Cora F| ing was seated 
with her aunt in the sitting-room of the old tav- 
ern house in Churchville, where, had the reader 
been present, he might have listened toa dia- 
logue something like the following : 

“Tam vexed, sens, to think I have not yet re- 
ceived any letters from home. Mother was 
always just so remiss in the matter of writing.” 

“Perhaps Susan will yet one to-night,” return- 
ed Mrs. Erwin. 

“ L hope so, aunt, for it seems almost as though 
I were shut up in prison here.” 
| “My poor child, if you feel that way, now, I 
fear me you will hardly be able to stay through 
till after harvest-time in this dull place.” 

The young girl sighed audibly, but made no 
immediate reply. She was leaning back on the 
ofa, 80 as to dispiay her symmetrical form to the 
best possible advantave at that moment. A 
more striking face and figure it would have been 
difficult to imagine. She was not exactly what 
might be called of a voluptuous order of beanty, 
for she was too intellectual. Her mother at her 
| time of life would have approximated mach 
| nearer to that standard. She was nearer the 
| poet’s ideal of beauty, than the sensualist’s. 

Her soft hazel eyes, at that moment, wore a 
dreamy, half tearful expression, as though sad 
and pleasant memories were both stirring within 
her heart. One plump arm, rounded and smooth 
and white as ivory, and of the clearness of ala- 
baster, hang listlessly over an arm of the sofa. 
One taper foot displayed itself from beneath the 
folds of her pure white muslin skirt, and an ex- 
quisite ankle, swelling luxuriously upward, was 
the least attractive feature of that beautiful, al- 
most classical outline of form. As she sat thus 
she would have made a most excellent subject 
for a painter. 

Just at that moment Susan entered bearing a 
letter in her hand, and smiling to think she had 
been successful at last in obtaining the long ex- 
pected missive. 

“Is it for me?” inquired Cora, springing to 
her feet with a little cry of pleasure. 

*“ Yes,” answered Susan, “the post-mistress 
said it was.’ 

Cora caught eagerly at the Lette pr, and tore 
open the envelope. As she expected, it was from 
her mother, and as she reads it aloud to her 
aunt, the reader has full license to follow her 
from the commencement to the end, if he 
chooses, 








“Dear Daventer :—You mast forgive me 
for not having written sooner, as it is an under- 
taking quite foreign to the usual routine of dutics 
to which I have been accustomed. Your father, 
the judge, is quite well, and sends his love to 
you. ‘There is no news in Sherbrook, excepting 
the arrests and exemination of rebels, which are 
of daily occurrence. There is one thing, how- 
ever, Which I had liked to have forgotten. On 
the dee of our return to Sherbrook, there was a 
duel fought between that wretch of a Licatenant 
Beckett, and a stranger whom nobody knew ; 
| and Beckett was severely wounded. Jonas sug- 
gest:d from the description he heard, that it was 
that gallant vexnc ivan who has laid as under 
such heavy obligations. Your father, the judge, 
has been very anxious if possible to discover who 
it was, I heard him say he would give titty 
vounds to know. IT hope you are not homesic k. 
| eannot think of anything more to write at this 
time, except that I have received all your letters, 
which gave me unspeakable pleasure. I trust 

your aunt is well, and so give our love to her 

Vrite soon, and do not forget your affectionate 
| parents who never cease to think of your happi- 
| ness and welfare. Accept this from your loving 
| mother.” 
} “This, then, is all my mother can afford to 
| giveme in return for the three lengthy and elab- 
orate lettera I have written her,” sighed Cora. 
“ She doesn’tsay whether anybody in Sherbrook 
is married or dead ; neither has she alluded to 
Charles Hartley, though it is very evident my 
father has alreaiy entered into correspondence 
with him im respect to the will.”’ 

“ You must remember it is very difficult for a 
person to write who is anused w it,’ 
| her aunt. 

At thie momen: the sound of horses’ 
were heard entering the vard. 





retarned 


hoots 
It was very near- 
ly nine o'clock, which was certainly an unsseason 
able hour for the arrival of visitors 

“Who can it be?” 
the window and striving to penetrate the dark - 
news 


said Cora, glancing out of 


But Mrs. Erwin was equally puzzled and 
could not answer. The mystery was soon ox 
plained, however, for the next moment the door 


opened! and Susan ushered in a young man gen 


teelly dressed, who as he came forward, was in 
atantly recogoted, both by (ore and ber sunt as 
Liemtenant Hart. He had deffed the diegui«e 
wine? were on the oocanen of bie firet visit, 


and had douned « neat gad fashionable ature 
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“T trust you willexcnse the lateness of my 
visit,” said the young lieutenant, shaking Mrs. 


Erwin cordially by the hand, “ but finding my- | 


self within a few miles of Churchville, and not 
knowing that I might ever again have so favor- 
able an opportunity, I could not resist the temp- 
tation of riding a little out of my way to pay my 
respects to the hospitable mistress of this abode.” 

“ The hour is so late now,” replied Mrs. Erwin 
kindly, “that I trast we shall be able to detain 
you till morning.” 

“Thank you,” returned the young man, “ for 
thus considerately anticipating my wishes ; for, 
as my business was in no way urgent, I was in- 
tending to throw myself upon your kind hospi- 
tality for the night.” 

He then tarned to Cora, and respectfully rais- 
ing her hand, pressed it tenderly to his lips. 
Cora blushed erimson, but suffered him to retain 
her hand during the first moments of the inter- 


view. 

The remainder of the evening, till bed time, 
was spent very pleasantly ; but the young lieu- 
tenant found no opportunity that night to con- 
verse with Cora alone; for Mrs. Erwin, not 
sensible of the mutual understanding which al- 
ready existed between the young people, persist- 
ently remained with them till the moment of 
retiring. 

The next morning at an early hour young 
Hart arose, having indeed slept but little during 
the night. He walked about the yard, visited 
the stable, looked into the adjoining fields, and 
then passed towards the garden, which was sit- 
uated in the rear of the house, and enclosed by a 
high wall. Nor far from the centre of this gar- 
den, which bore evidence of having been laid out 
more for utility than taste, was a neat summer- 
house, covered almost entirely over with grape 
vines, which were just beginning to put forth 
their broad-leaved foliage. He approached the 
opening to the summer-house and looked in. 
To his unspeakable pleasure he beheld Cora 
seated at the farther end of the structure, with 
her face slightly averted. She started up at the 
sound of his approaching steps, and perceiving 
who it was, she sprang forward with a pleasant 
air of confusion, and bade him welcome. 

_“T was in the act of re-perusing my mother’s 
letter at the moment I heard your step,” she said, 
archly, ‘and was wondering if you were not the 
mysterious stranger of whom she makes men- 
tion? He figured quite prominently in Sher- 
brook a few weeks since as a duellist. Jonas has 
expressed his suspicion that it was you.” 

It was now the young lieutenant’s turn to look 
confused. 

“ What should have put such an idea as that 
into vour head ?” he said, trying to laugh it off, 
but without either admitting or denying the soft 
impeachment. 

“ The letter, to be sure, in the first instance,” 
she replied smiling ; “and then on an after con- 
sideration it struck me that it would be perfectly 
characteristic of a spirited young gentleman like 
you, to throw away his life, if need be, at any 


time, and on = f ocvasion where his impetuous 
nature prompted.” 

“Then I am to infer from herremarks that my 
fair friend is opposed to the practice of duelling ?” 

“As a practice, certainly,” answered Cora. 
“There may be isolated cases where it is justi- 
fiable ; but I doubt if it is often.” 

“And do you think it possible that this stran- 
ger could have been justified in meeting Beck- 
ett?’ inquired Hart, anxiously. 

“ T know not what the provocation may have 
been ; but I think that a gentleman would de- 
mean himself by having ought to do with such a 
person,” replied Cora. 

“But how are we to deal with such characters, 
if we refuse to meet them on their own ground ?” 
inquired the young man. “ He is what society 
recognizes as respectable, and our fair land is 
crushed under the foot of military despotism. 
What else can we have recourse to ?” 

“The cowhide!” replied Cora, emphatically. 

The young man smiled, and seated himself by 
her side. 

“ Then you think that the stranger should have 
cowhided Beckett, instead of accepting his chal- 
lenge, and taking his choice of weapons ?” 

“T think that would have been the most praise- 
worthy method of retaliation. By accepting his 
challenge you placed yourself on an equal foot- 
ing with a low desperado, whom an honorable 
man would scorn to associate with; and of course 
held your life of no more value than his.” 

“T see you are determined to implicate me in 
this affair, as well as to regard the whole trans- 
action in a censorious light,” returned the young 
licutenant, with a rueful smile. ‘ Had my fair 
lady admired the exploit, I should certainly have 
been too modest to admit that I had any parti- 
cipation init. Butas she has censured it, and I 
do not wish to present myself before her under 
false colors, I shall be forced to admit that I am 
that mysterious personage who took upon him- 
self the disgrace of chastising Beckett.” 

“ How did it happen, and how could you have 
been so rash?” demanded Cora, glancing into 
her lover’s face with a shrinking look, partaking 
both of fear and admiration, and with a slight 
admixture also of womanly tenderness. 

“I may as well make a clean breast of the 
affair,’’ said the young man taking her hand, and 
gazing into her dark humid eyes, with an earnest 
tenderness of expression that sank deep into the 
heart of the fair girl, “Cand tell you everything 
aa it occurred,” and this he did truthfully. 

“And were you net afraid he would kill yout” 
inquired Cora with a shudder, and throwing a 
timid glance as she «poke into the handsome, ani- 
mated face of her impulsive young champion. 

“Not at all, dear Cora—I was only thinking 
of you, and the insults you had received at his 
cowardly hands.” 

“ But a chance shot might have slain you,” 
persisted Cora. 

“fit had, it would have been a chance shot, 
certainly.” 

“And your life is of too much value to be sac- 
rificed.” 


“Do you think so, my sweet censor! Per- 





but I was not speaking of that. Your life may 
be of value to those who know you; valuable in 
the cause of freedom; and thrice valuable to 
those who have a dearer interest in your wel- 
fare than all.” 

“And may I hope that there are such, and that 
you, dear Cora, are to be reckoned among the 
number whom you lust mentioned? Have you 
forgotten the fond hope that I expressed on that 


| first sweet day of our acquaintance—it seems so 
| long ago, that I can scarcely convince myself that 


this is the third time we have ever met—and have 


you cared to think of me since, or to ask yourself 
j : : : 
| the important question whether you could learn 





| 
| 
| 
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haps the government a tew months hence may | 


think differently.” 


“The government is a hydra-headed tyrant; | 


to love one as undeserving as he who now kneels 
before you? Shall I not have the assurance be- 
fore we part that you love me? that your dear 
heart is wholly and irrevocably mine?” 

“ What shall I say—what answer shall I give 
you?” returned Cora, trembling, almost choking 
with emotion. ‘“ We have seen so little of each 
other, would it be proper? ©, dear! will vou 
promise not to be so rash—not to fight any more 
duels, if I will promise you that—that—” 

“That you love me! that your beartis wholly 
mine! that you will be my wife, if I survive the 
chances and perils of the coming revolution?” 

“Yes, O, yes!” answered Cora. 

“Then I promise you anything, everything 
you ask! How could Ido less, O, dearest heart ¢ 
Your assurance has rendered me the happiest and 
most enviable of mortals. God bless you! The 
thought literally overpowers me.” 

For a long time the lovers sat in a blissful state 
of trance, till suddenly recalled by the voice of 
Susan, shouting to the field hands to come in to 
breakfast. Hastily drawing a ring from his 
finger, he placed it upon one of Cora’s, saying 
as he did so, and tenderly kissing her hand at 
the same time : 

“ By this token we are betrothed in the sight 
of man, dearest Cora, and wedded—may I not 
so express it—in the sight of Heaven. O, 
Cora, do you not enjoy my rapture ?”’ 

“Yes, but there is an alloy of sadness,” an- 
swered Cora, still clinging fondly to her lover's 
arm. ‘“ You are soon to be mixed up in the ter- 
rible struggle and carnage of ¢ivil war. I may 
never see you more. Alas! alas! war is a hor- 
rid thing to contemplate.” 

“Your love, dearest, will buoy me up, will 
nerve my arm, will render me invincible,” re- 
turned the sanguine youth. “ Nothing can harm 
me while I am clothed in the armor of love.” 

After breakfast the lovers spent a short half 
hour together on the portico, and then Lieutenant 
Hart reluctantly took his departure, leaving Cora 
to recall again and again the tender words he 
had uttered. 








CHAPTER XVII. 
AN UNEXPECTED INTERVIEW. 

Ir was a monotonous life that Cora led at the 
old tavern house in Churchville, after this last 
interview with the young patriot. Nothing short 
of “ Love’s young dream ” could have sustained 
her in a place like this, with no other society 
than she found here. Day succeeded to day, and 
still the recollection of that happy hour, when 
everything was cleared up by a mutual confes- 
sion of love, was to her as fresh a subject of 
thought, as on that beautiful May morning when 
it burst into glowing, passionate life, from the 
lips of one now absent—one, who, though con- 
stantly with her in thought, she might never more 
behold, so uncertain were the chances of war. 

Late one evening while Cora was musing over 
a book, and her aunt near by, busily employed 
sewing, they were suddenly startled by a low cau- 
tious rap at the front door which opened into the 
house by way of the portico. Both fancied they 
had heard a step on the outside a minute or two 
preceding the rap. 

“Shall I go to the door?” inquired Cora, 
glancing confusedly into her aunt’s anxious face ; 
for after the first moment of surprise, her thoughts 
naturally reverted to her absent lover, who, she 
fancied had presented himself at this door in 
order to avoid the rest of the household. With 
a fluttering heart she caught up the lamp and 
glided towards the spot from whence the cautious 
sound had proceeded. 

“Inquire who is there, before you open the 
door,” suggested her aunt, nervously. 

Cora did as she was desired. “ Pray, is there 
any one there ?” 

“Yes!” answered a heavy but suppressed 
masculine voice, not her lover's. 

“ Who is it?” persisted Cora, now thoroughly 
thrown back upon her guard. 

“A triend,” replied the voice, ‘ who wishes to 
see Dorothy, the wife of Squire Erwin. Be not 
alarmed! I repeat Iam a friend. So open the 
door, for your mistress would not miss seeing 
me, Iam sure, as I do not visit often.” 

In the meantime, Cora with a tremulous hand 
had made one or two ineffectual attempts to un- 
bolt the door, which slid with difficulty in conse- 
quence of rust having accumulated in the socket. 
At length it flew back with a sharp click, and the 
door opening the next moment, admitted a stal- 
wart, dark-browed man, followed by a huge 
Newfoundland dog. Cora shrank back with 
alarm at sight of such formidable visitors, nearly 
dropping the lamp which she held 

“Do not be frightened, girl, the dog will not 
harm you,” cried the strange man, striding on 
with a firm, commanding step towards the room 
where her aunt was sitting. The dog followed 
his master with a sedate, straightforward look, 
while Cora advanced shrinkingly behind, and 
wondering what this strange visitor could want. 

Mrs. Erwin was not less frightened than Cora 
at sight of the strange man striding towards her. 
She trembled, tried to get up, but could not. 

“ Dorothy !” cried the man, pausing in front of 
her. ‘ Od's death, old girl, you look as though 
you were frightened out of your senses. Don't 
you know me? Or has the memory of Searle 
died out altogether in your recollection ? Twenty 
years sister Dorothy, makes a great change in os” 

For an instant following this startling deciara- 
tioa, Mrs. Erwin sat like one paralyzed, staring 
at this resolute and terrible being who now stood 
before her—a wild, fierce outlaw, the terror of | 
the government—pronouncing the name of Doro- | 
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thy, calling her sister, and himself Searle. Good , 
Or had he in reality 


heavens! was it a dream? 


come back after a lapse of twenty years to tor | 


ture her with his dreaded presence * It cost her 
® severe struggle to deny him, to cast him off, 
but she did it—turned from him cold and rigid 
as ice—the same as Squire Erwin would have 
done had he been living. 

“Sir, I do not know you! Cora, show this 
strange man out.” 

“O, aunt, is this really Uncle Searle, of whom 
T have so often heard my mother speak? And 
will you turn him from your door in this cold, 
unsympathizing manner? ©, I am sure my 
mother would not doit!” said Cora, feelingly. 

“Cora, you cannot understand my motive. 


This man is a great criminal. He has disgraced | 


you and me, and every one connected with him. 
For twenty years he has associated with pirates 
and n.urderers, defying God and man.” 

“Aunt, I will not believe my mother’s brother 
is as bad as you would represent him. No, no!” 

During this brief dialogue, Searle stood with 
folded arms silently regarding his elder sister. 
At length he spoke : 4 

“Dorothy, you are a strange, hard woman. 
You call me everything that is bad, and yet, 
*fore God, I would not treat a dog as you now 
propose treating me, your only brother. Do 
you notremember, on that cold December night, 
thirty odd years ago, when you and Lydia and I, 
knelt at the bedside of our dying mother, and 
you, the eldest born, solemnly promised to stand 
by us, come weal or woe! Od’s death! you 
could not forget it, though your hair were silver- 
ed whiter than it now is, old girl; but how, I 
now ask you, after all these years, was that prom- 
ise fulfilled? Youdonotanswer. Shall I go on 
and tell you, before this child who was then un- 
born, that your husband made me what Iam, and 
that you upheld him in doing so. At a moment 
when you should have pitied and sympathized 
with me in my unmerited disgrace, you cast me 
off with scorn. Youknow well the consequence 
of that unfeeling act. It has made me what I 
am. Yet I come not here to-night to recriminate 
or upbraid. I come to ask a favor; you can 
grant itor not as you choose ?” 

There was a nervous twitching of the mouth, 
yet otherwise the sister still sat immoyable and 
rigid as a judge. 

“If you want money, you can have it—all I 
have.” 


“ Nay, sister Dorothy, bestow thy money where. 


it is needed, but do not wrong me with the sus- 
picion that that was what I came for. Od’s 
death! I have buffeted my way through the 
world for five-and-twenty years, and it would be 
& poor time now to turn extortionist. No, I come 
to ask protection for an old friend—the truest 
friend I have in the world—my dog. There is 
soon to be a revolution in our midst, and I am 
among the leaders of the liberal party. War is 
uncertain business, and even the formidable out- 
law, Searle, may not always be bullet proof. If 
I fall I wish to know that my old friend is pro- 
vided for. He has serve ine faithfully through 
rain and shine, since he was old enough to know 
his business as a sensible dog should. If I sur- 
vive the revolution, I shall come to claim him.” 

“The dog shall be cared for,” said Mrs. Er- 
win, with a little more feeling in her tone. “And 
if there is anything else I can do for you without 
compromising my name, I will do it out of re- 
spect to our mother’s memory.” 

“That is enough, sister Dorothy—enough ! 
I ask nothing more of thee. I am going; will 
you shake hands with me?” 

“ Yes, if you can assure me there is no stain 
upon it. Otherwise I cannot!’’ 

“Never mind. We look at things in a different 
light,” returned Searle, “ and I might be unable 
to convince you. My old dog here knows noth- 
ing about these things. He will give his honest 
paw to the outcast.” 

Searle turned and beheld Cora fondling the 
rough, shaggy head of Rinaldo. The dog, atter 
gazing a t into the beautiful friendly face 
of the young girl, dropped his great melancholy 
eyes, and fell to licking her hand. She glanced 
up and saw that Searle was observing the friend- 
ly regard she was manifesting for his favorite. 

“T will take care of him, Uncle Searle, never 
fear,’’ Cora said. 

“And he will be your friend, too,’’ answered 
the outlaw. ‘He never condescended to lick 
any other hand than mine, before.” 

“By what name do you call him, Uncle 
Searle ?” 

“ Od’s death ! my pretty lass, I had quite for- 
gotten that. He iscalled Rinaldo. And you— 
you are my sister Lydia's child ?” 

“Yes, Uncle Searle, Iam Cora Flemming ; 
and if you wish to shake hands with my mother, 





through me, I'll not refuse you; and I know | 


she would not, for I’ve often seen her shed tears 
at mention of your name.” 

« Od’s death ! well, we will shake hands then, 
for you are the exact duplicate of your mother 
when I last beheld her. She will not blame you. 
Good-by ! 
your paw, for I must be going.” 

“Stop, Uncle Searle, you cannot be the terri- 
ble man I have been taught to believe!” cried 
Cora, impulsively, ‘and yet be so kind and 
thoughtful of a dumb beast. I have heard my 


‘father say you were not half as black as some of 


your tradacers, and I believe it.” 

“You are right, girl. There are things done 
every day by your respectable, order-loving tolks, 
that I would scorn todo. True, I have smug- 
gled for twenty years, and many is the corpora- 
tion I have robbed in my time; but it is a pro- 
verbial saying that a corporate body has no soul. 
I have run goods across the line time out of 
mind, thus cheating the customs, and robbing so 
much fat from the ribs of idle sinecures ; but I 
have always respected individuals, and the nights 
of property, and never took life, that I am aware 
of, excepting in self-defence ; and, though the 
government and its minions may revile me, and 
thirst to crush the formidable outlaw who does 
oppose them, yet there are thousands on the 
Canada soil who venerate the name of Searle, 
and call him their benefactor. That is all. Now 
Good-by.” 

The smuggler turned as be said these words, 


I must be going. 





Come, Rinaldo, old fellow, give us | 


TA RI9- 0 

UNION? s- 
and moved towards the door, but Mrs. Erwin “Itis strange. Look on the floor, it may be 
still sat immovable as a statue | there But stop! I do not recollect of takit s 
“Hold! Uncle Searle!” cried Cora, snatch- | it from the nail in the sitting-room, J think that 
| ing wp the lamp and following him, “I will ) Susan masthave neglected to lock the door when 
| show you to the door. The passage is dark.” she made the hed, and probally has it in her pock- 
| “Well, you are a good-hearted girl, and I} et. Never mind! we shall find it in the morn 
shall not object,” returned the outlaw. ing. We shall take no harm in sleeping one 





On reaching the outer door, Cora caught the 
smuggler by the sleeve and detained him, He 
turned inquiringly gazing into her anxious tace. 
si TUnele Searle!” 
| “ Well, my lass, what would you say to me? 
| Do not be afraid to speak.” 
| “Tam not, Uncle Searle, I heard yoo say 
that the revolution was about commencing, and 
| that you were a leader among the patriots.” 
| 
| 
| 
' 





“Yes, youare right! And do you sympathize 
with the patriots, little lass “’” 

“Yes, Lam with you in heart, Uncle Searle. 
But tell me, do you happen to know a young 
officer in the patriot army named Hart?’ 

“Lieutenant Hart? a young fettow of twenty 
or upwards—does that answer to your descrip- 
tion, my little kinswoman ¢”” 

“ Perfectly. And now Uncle Searle, shall you 
be near him when you come to tight !’” 
| “In all probability I shall not be far away, 
as the whole patriot army will centre at Grand 

Brule in a few days.” 
| “Uncle Searle, you are older and wiser than 
he! Will you watch over him and see that he 
comes to no harm if you can prevent it? I take 
a deep interest in this youth.” 

© Od’s death! little puss, thea Tam to regard 
him in the light of a future nephew? But he is 
a fine fellow, and I approve of thy choice. He 
is to be one of Colonel Bradley’s staff. Yes, lass, 
I will have an especial care for him, for thy 
sake.” 

“Thank you, Uncle Searle, I will always be 
your true friend! And if anything befalls him— 
if byany cruel chance he should be woanded, or— 
or—slain! will you come to me, will you let me 
know it? I shall be here with Aunt Erwin till 
after harvest, then we go to Sherbrook.” 

“Yes. God bless you for a true-hearted lass! 
Good-by.” 

“ Good-by, Uncle 
prosper you.” 

She closed the door after him, and returned to 
the room where her aunt was sitting. As she 
entered, the shaggy form of Rinaldo brushed by 
her, and passing into the entry which his master 
had just vacated, commenesd whining pitifully. 
_Cora tried to coax him back into the sitting- 
room, but for several minutes he resisted all her 
entreaties, and would not be persuaded to desert 

his post at the door. 

As a last resort, she wound Her arms around 
his great shaggy neck, and pressed her soft vel- 
vet cheek against his honest, anxious face. This 
was more sympathy than his canine obstinacy 
could withstand, and he followed her back into 
the room with his great melancholy eyes bent 
kindly upon her. 

, Mrs. Erwin still occupied her old immoyable 
position, though she looked pale and thoughtful, 
and even older within the last quarter of an hour. 
You could see that her strange, almost inexpli- 
cable behaviour towards her only brother had 
cost the lonely woman a terrible struggle. But 
she had conquered; the natural promptings of 
her heart had been violently crushed down and 
subdued, and for several minutes after Cora en- 
tered she sat gazing fixedly on vacancy. 


Searle, and may heaven 


“ Cora,” she at length said, ‘“ you were a wit- 
ness to what passed between me and that terrible 
man, with whom it is our misfortune to be con- 
nected—not in principle or association, thank 
God !—but by the ties of blood that no one has 
the gift to wash out like water. Verhaps with- 
out an explanation you may regard my conduct 
as not entirely excusable. But before you fully 
decide this question, you must listen to our jus- 
tification. When our father died he left an es- 
tate of five thousand pounds, out of which Searle 
was to be educated, when the remainder. in the 
event of our mother’s death, was to be divided 
equally among us three. Scarle was ten years 
old when our father died, and but fourteen when 
our mother was called from us. At that time I 
had been married two years to your Uncle Er- 
win, and Searle and your mother came to live 
with me. When the former was eighteen he en- 
tered college, and from that hour his course was 
downward. He became gradually reckless and 
dissipated, and finally forged the trustee’s name 
in whose hands the five thousand pounds were 
placed, and to cover up that disgrace, it took 
nearly everything ; but to crown the evil, the 
story of my brother's crime got wind and he was 
expelled. Then, and not till then, did we dis- 
own and cast him off. And perhaps we might 
not then, had he not aggravated your uncle past 





| endurance, by his denial of the crime.’ 

“And did it ever occur to you, aunt, that he 
| might be innocent after all? And if it should 
| ever prove so, would not his accusing words be 
true, that you, who should have sympathized 
with him, have made bim what he is ? 
in this world could repair the wrong !" 
| “It cannot be, child, there was too mach proof 
| of his crime. 
subject, for it 1s painful. 
of his fasthfal dog, for he is not responsible, and 
| loves him with the same blind devotion that we 
did years ago, before our eyes were painfully 
opened to his depravity.” 

“And the dog,” said Cora, “ where are we to 
puthim? 1 have half a mind to make bim a 
bed on one of the rugs in our own room. He'll 
be lonesome after his poor master ; besides, these 
are unsettled times, and the thought of your keep 
ing money in the room does not make one feel 
the safer, 1 am quite sure.”’ 


Mrs. Erwin raised no objections to the arrange- | 


ment, and so Rinaldo was permitted to sleep on 
& rug in their room. 


“ I forgot to turn the key on the inside,” said | 


Mrs. Erwin, who was the tirst to retire. * I’lease 
do so, my dear, before you extinguish the light.”’ 
“ Where is the key, aunt! It is not im the 
door!” Cora said, as she hastened to obey 
“Notin the door! Did you not unlock the 
door when we entered '"’ 
* No, aunt, you came in first.” 


Nothing | 


Bat let us say no more upon this | 
We will take good care | 


night with the door unlocked.” 





CHAPTER XVIII 


THE THIEF'S CONFESSION 


For the next hour after Cora and her aunt 
retired, a dead silence reigned im and about the old 
tavern house in Churchville. Soon after this a 
form was scen to enter the enclosure which sur 
rounded the buildings. With a eaations step 


the intruder moved toward one of the rear doors, 


and when he reached it he gavea low quick rap 
with his knuckles. 

“Ts it you, Handy!” inquired a voice froin 
the inside, evidently giving-utterance to his qaery 
through the key-hole 

* Yes, Morris, open the door; the light in the 
old woman’s room has been out this half howr.”’ 

“Bat you must promise to act on the square, 
cousin Handy, and no violence to the old woman 
or the gal.” 

“Bother ye, Tom, did [not tell ve T'ud not 
harm the women? And what [says I sticks to, 
so open the dour.”’ 

There was a momentary fumbling on the in 
side, and then the door cautiously opened and 
admutted the intuder. There was a brief and 
hurried consultation between the man Handy 
and Morris, in which the former reiterated his 
promise not to use violence to the women, but to 
crack the money-box so nice and cleverly as not 
to disturb them. 

“Pact is, Tom, Lam an old friend at these 
tricks, and knows how to do ’em, an’ make quick 
work of it, Did you get the key, though ¢” 

“ Yes—I watched Susan, and while she was 
inside, TI just took the liberty to slip the key out 
of the door and make off with it.” 

“And the box you say stands on the left of the 
door?” 

“Yes, and has iron hasps, and handles at each 
end. It’s about three feet long and two feet deep, 
and the mency is kept in the till nearest the door. 
It’s impossible to mistake it.” 

“1 Knows all about it; only you just keep an 
eye out for breakers.” 

“Til do that, cousin Handy; but mind you, 
it’s to be on the square, no violence to the old 
woman or the gal, an’ I'm to have half the 
money !"” 

“Bother ye, Tom Morris, how many times 
more have I to say that same ¢” growled the 
thief, casting a contemptuous glance at his kins- 
man and co-operator. And with this parting 
salutation he moved with a catlike step in the 
direction of the apartment occupied by Cora and 
her aunt. 

It will be necessary for a proper understanding 
with the reader, to give a brict history of the par- 
ties now introduced, the thief Handy, and his 
accomplice, Morris. Handy was a heavy, broad- 
shouldered, hulking fellow, not much under fifty 
years of age. He was own cousin to Morris, one 
of the four ficld hands employed by Mrs. Erwin, 
and had just returned from a ten years’ sojourn 
at one of the penal settlements. He had sought 
out Morris, on his return, and learning that his 
mistress kept constantly by her a considerable 
sum of money, had finally persuaded him to 
assist in robbing her. Handy was well-acquainted 
with the family history of Mrs. Erwin ; for twen- 
ty years before he had acted in the capacity of 
porterand groom in the family of Hugh Overton, 
the trustee and guardian, whose name Searle had 
been accused of forging ; and when the circum- 
stance had occurred, he had been despatched with 
a letter containing the accusation to Squire Er- 
win. Although twenty years had since elapsed, 
he had by no means forgotten the characters or 
the locality of that domestic drama. 

On retiring, Mrs. Erwin had rallen asleep al- 
most immediately, but Cora continued wide 
awake and thinking. She was thinking of Lieu- 
tenant Hart, of the interview with her Unele 
Searle and of the coming revolution. 

At length she heard or fancied she heard sub- 
dued voices in the rear of the building, and then 
she was quite certain she heard the creaking of a 
door, and after that a continuation of the sub- 
dued voices she had previously heard. Her next 
impression was that she heard some one fam- 
bling at the door of their sleeping-room, and then 
she was equally sare she heard the dog moving 
from the rug in thatdirection. There was some- 
thing unusual about these proceedings, and she 
began to tremble with apprehension. At first 
she thought she would awake her aunt, but then 
it might cause her unnecessary alarm, and she 
reasoned that if any one intended to intrude upon 
the privacy of their room, that they woald be apt 
to receive rather @ warm reception from the 
| dog, and she felt thankfal that she had sugyosted 
| the ea of having him remain in their apart- 
{ ment that night 
| These thoughts passed through her mind much 
| more reyidly than we have the power to xX press 
| them on paper, and so she remuined perfectly 
| quiet, confident of the power and reliability of 
| the dog, and determined to await as calraly ae 
b 
j 
| 
| 
| 





possible the further development of this noctar- 
} nal mystery. She was not forced to remain long 
in enspense, however, for in another Moment abe 
| was pesitive that she heard the lateh of the door 
| lifted, and some one step cautionsly into the 
room. Her first impalse now was to ere 
| with all her might and alarm the household. but 
| before she could do it, there was the noise of a“ 
sudden «pring from the spot where she had heard 
the dog moving but a moment hefore, followed 
by the heavy fall of a body upon the floor, secom- 
| panied by « rude oath of terror and surprise 
The noise occasioned tw the fall aroased Mre 
Erwin, and hearing the rude oath which the warm 
reception of the dog had called forth from the 
astonished lips of the thief, she ecreamed with al! 
the strength of lange she possessed, and Cora 
joining her in the ery they soon had the satuefac 
) ton of hearing 


a hearty response from that part 
| of the house cecupied by the farm laborers. In 
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the meantime there was a desperate struggle 
ging on in their mom between the dog and the 
thief, and to jadge from the halfstranzied curses 
they heard. the four-legged brute had obtained 
a decided advantage over Me terrified antagonist 

Before, however, any assistance coald reach 
them, Mrs. Erwin, whom we have already shown 
to be a woman of derision and nerve, had entre- 
ceeded in striking a light, which revealed to her 
astonished eves a scene which will bear a few 
worts of description. The thiefat this point was 
lying on the floor, with the vire-ike teeth of 
Rimaldo firmiy fastened upon his throat, in the 
same manner that he had heen tanght by Searle 
to serve the exrise officers when they became too 
troublesome ; and so nearly strangled was the 
anlucky ex-convict at this moment, that he had 
ceased all vigorous resistance, and was bnt too 
ready to be released from the terrible grip of the 
brute apon any terms that should be proposed to 
him. 

In this condition he was found br the field- 
hands, who had no knowledge of the intended 
robbery, and who now came rushing down stairs 

in the greatest exitement to learn the cause « of | 

[SGE ENGRAVING. | 
the startling outery they had heard. Morris was 
not with them, for with the anretlecting haste of 
a guilty person, he had fled ont of the house the 
moment he discovered the desperate situation in 
which his accomplice was placed. 





you. Aad aow if you will fet me off, you shall 
hear something you would not miss knowing 
for half you are worth.” 

“ Was my brother gailty of that crime or act * 
Answer me!” eried Mrs. Erwin, sterniy 

« TY not answer that question, excepting you 
agree to let me off,” returned Handy, with a 
dogged firmness. “‘ That secret rests with me 
since the death of Hugh Overwn, and it E prac’, 
it shall only be at the price of my liberty. If 
I go before a magistrate, | am sure to be sent 
ove, sea, for Tam aa old convict, and govern- 
ment knows it; and then d’ye see, that whieh 
ye should know dies with me, for I shonid never 
live to return, im course net; and it I did, you 
might not be alive, and if you was, you'd never 
be the wiser for what I know, I can teil ye.” 

“Cora, dear Cora, what shall I do’ It is 
plainly my duty to hand this miserable wretch 
over to the law; but stiit 1 am more than con- 
vineed that he knows something that it might be 
an object for as to know.” 

“ Ay, I wil you!” chuckled the thief; “and I 
offer you the knowledge cheap enough, for it 
costs you nothing, di ye see.” 

“ Can you assare us that Uncle Searle was not 


| guilty of the crime alleged, if my aunt consents 


‘The men instantly recognized Handy, for they | 
had seen him seversl times loitering around the 


farm ; 


bat had he not been so cleverly taken, | 


they might, im the event of a sucressfil robbery | 


of their mistress, have overlooked this cirenm- 
stance, from the fact of their knowing nothing 
abont him, except that he was a cousin ot Tom 
Morris, who was regarded by the Erwins as a 
prudent and thoroughly trustworthy young man. 
Bur that which cause¢ the men the createst sur- 
prise, was the unexpected apparition of a strange, 


tierce dog holding the villain Handy by the | 


throat. 
brindle house-dog, who was not half as larze as 
Rinaldo, and who, on account of his extreme age, 
was more capable of barking than biting—and 


to shat him up jast before sundown im the granarr, 
where, being some distance from the house, and 
withal a little deaf, they apprehended little dan- 
ger of his giving the alarm on the arrival of 
Handy. So far it will be seen that they had | 
cunningly matured their plams, and would prob- 
ably have succeeded in effecting their designs, but 
for the oppertane arnmval of Searie and Rinakto. | 
“ What maun be done?” queried the overseer | 
of the farm, hesitating t advance, and doubt- | 
fuily regardiag the strange dog, who set up a 
most pertentous, mumbling grow! over his pros- 
trate vieum, and atthe same time glaring sas- 
piciously on the new-comers, as though he 
would warn them fairly w keep at a safe dis- 
tanee. ‘“‘ We maun contrive some way to get att 
the doog, Mistress Erwin, or he ‘ill strongle 
the wretch, an’ so cheat the hulks of its ain, [’m 
thinking !” added Master Giles, with a stubborn 
tone of deference. 
“ Stand back a little,” 
try to call him off.” 
“But don’t let him slip by vou, Giles,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Erwin. { 
“Wha’, the doog? The de’il conidna stoop | 
him, Mistress Erwin,” answered (Giles. | 
“No, not the dog, good Master Giles, but the 
\ 


said Cora, “ and I will 





man !”” said Cora. 

“ Aw, it’s the maun isit? Weel, lass, a wee 
child maun do that, for the breath is about choked | | 
out o° the wretch.” 

This suggestion was rather a startling one to | 
Cora; to have the poor thief strangled in the 
presence of so many witnesses, when they had it 
in their power to hand him over to the law for 
punishment; and with a little coaxing, she at 
last prevailed upon Rinaldo to leave the poor 
wretch, who was now toe far gone to resist. 

When he came to sutiiviently to speak, he 
looked around him and inquired for Morris: bat 
Tom, whose absence was now noticed for the 
first time, was not to be foand. 

“ Weil,” said Giles, shaking him by the shon!- 
der, “ve maun come ont o’ this, and in the 
morn’ we'll hand thee over t the mazistrate an’ 
let thee take the chances of the law, like the hase 
thief that thou art.” 

Handy had now recovered so far as to sit ap. 
and being fatly satistied thar Morris had abseond- 
ed, leaving him to his fate, bis rage knew no 


They saw at a glance it was not the old | 


to let you off ?”’ inquired Cora, eagerly. 

“ Ay! if I don’t, you may transport me an’ 
welcome!” cried the thief. 

“Tf you cum satisfy me of that, you shall go 
= ! answered Mes. Erwin. 

“ Listen, then,” said the culprit. “I lived 
with Hugh Overton at the time the pretended 
forgery was committed, and know all about it 
from beginning to end, because, d’ye see, [hada 
hand in it. It happened like this: One day he 
says to me, ‘ Handy,’ says he, ‘you look near | 
enough like Searle t be a twin brother, baring 
the dress.’ That was ail he said to me at that 
time, but a day or two after he gave me a hat | 
and coat exactly such as your brother wore, and 
says he, ‘ Handy, [ am going to make you a 
present o’ these, an’ I want ye to go to the bank 
in Montreal and bring me some money, aa’ mind 
ye, keep your own counsel an’ come straight 


| back.’ Divil a word knew [ of what was in that 
to avoid that, Morris had taken the preeaution | 


| His own children don’t know it, and nobody liv- 


bounds, and seemg that the game was ail ap | 


with him, he seemed to have but one object in 
view, viz., the impiteation of his aceompiice. 
He was now removed to another part of the 
house, and safely guarded by his captors cil 
morning. As seon 4s it began to grow light, he 
signitied a desire to commanicate something of 
importance to the mistress. Mrs. Erwin was ac- 
cordingiy summoned by Giles, and in a few min- 


utes after, she and Cora entered the mem where | 
He reevived them with | 


the thief was confined. 
a sulky, hang-+iog air, and in reply to the ques- 
tioning of the ladies, 

“L[sent for you, Mistress Erwin, because I 
know a secret concerning year brother, which 
happened more than twenty years ago, while I 
was a servantin Mr. Hagh Overton's tamily.” 

“Tknow what roa world say, 
avail you,” said Mrs. Erwin, turning very white. 
“Tr: is unfortunacely no secret.” 

“ But whar I know is, theagh ; and bat for me, 
it would have died years ago with Hagh 
ton. Nobody knows it bat me. and tf Lam & 
be sent trate for what I iin’: 
suceeed in doug last mght, nebedy shail ever 
know it, so he 


he answered ; 


{ brver- 
bhefare a Mmakcstrate 


ip me God!” 

TL cannet see why any eecret of vours choal! 
affect me,” sand Mrs. Erwin, 
at the capave. 

~ You can better mice of that when yeu hare 
heard it,” ‘ 
gari the honor of your family, as T think yor 
do, the secret is of more importance to yon than 
the cratificarnon of seeing me ramsporte:t.” 


gianeing oneas!+ 


persisted the miprmt. you Tr 





Mes. Erwin looked coabied aud glanced at 
Cora. 
“[s it concerning the forgery’” she asked 
=” 


“Av. von have gnessed it 


**T know moure of that tramsacnen than any of 


bat that cannot | 


returned the thief. 


paper, bur I went and guve it to the cashier, and 
brought buck to the old rogue the most money I 
ever see at one time—and the next thing I 
learned was about the furzery. Well, do ye see, 
I knew there was something about it that wasn’t 
just on the square, and so I pretended to the old | 
rogue that Eknew more about it than I really 

did. Well, he took the alarm at this and made | 
me a present of a five poand note, and many was | 
the five pound note he gave me after that before | 
he died. The old man had a son and daughter, | 
bat when he was took down with the tever of | 
which he died, he would have no one near him 
bat me, and then he told me all about it, how | 
that I was the one that had got the note cashed, 
and not your brother, but that the cashier had 
identified your brother as the one who had passed 
it, which was just what he wanted, after denying 
the note himself. He then gave me fifty pounds, 
saying if they ever found me outI should be 
transported for forgery. Well, he died at that 
time, and I’ve kept the secret to myself ever since. 


ing knows it except us three. So youseel have 
showed you that your brother was as innocent of 
that crime as a babe unborn.” 

“ Can all this be true '” cried Mrs. Erwin, with 
a bewildered look. 

“ Av! as true as there isa God in heaven!” 
exclaimed Handy. 

“Tam sure it is true,” urged Cora; “ and 0, 
| Iam so glad Uncle Searle is not the bad man 
you thought him !” 

“QO! bur to think how cruelly he has been 
wronged, and how steadily he has been shunned 
by his kindred !” cried Mrs. Erwin, bursting into 
tears. “ And is it possible that my father’s early 
friend could have been such a black-hearted 
wretch as to work all this ruin and disgrace, for 
the sake of a few thousand pounds of orphan’s | 
money. ©, Searle! 1 could tall on thy neck | 
after all these miserable years, and shed such 
tears as I never shed before. ©, God forgive 
me that I should have een so cruel to that poor, 
broken-hearted boy, when he called heaven to 
witness his innocence, and turned away 30 sadly 
from the roof that should have sheltered him.” 

“ But it was not so much your fault, aunt, for 
circumstances were against him, and roa had 
reason to believe him guilty,” persisted Cora, 
soothingty. 

“Nay, child, I see now that a little mercy and 
forbearance, a little of that tolerant spirie which 
characterized our Saviour while on earth, would 
have been better than the rigid, unforgiving 
course we took. Alus'! it is nuw too late to re- 
deem that futal error; so fitul to one poor soul, 
and that my brother’s. Truly have his words 
last night a significance [ little dreamed of before. 
‘Your husband made me what Iam, and you 
encouraged him in it!” Alas, his words have 
proved too true—too true. They pierce my soul | 
like a two edged sword. ©, Searle, and it is | 
thine own kindred who hare imposed upon thee 
this terrible cross. Truly tl 
rectly ours.” 

“ But, aunty, ro 


we 








ne crimes are indi- | 


t 
a will make amends for the | 


“ How can I? 
judgment 

“It was not an intenconal fauit, aunty. We 
are all liabie to err.” 

Here the thief began to show impatience, sig- 
nifying his desire to be set at liberty by virtue 
of Mrs. Erwin’s promise . 


She stepped to the door, and opening it, sum- | 


How shall [ answer before the 


seat for a lost soul?” 


moned the overseer, [n a moment Giles pre 
sented himself, followed Sy his :wo companions. 

“ Giles,” said Mrs. Erwin 
this miserable wretch w 
prosecute the case. Understand me 
free *" 

Giles shragved hie choniders. and ordering hie | 
assistants to anloose the coris by which he was | 
confined, suffered his prisoner wo preesde bim out 
of the mom. He fol! 
and there remarked that 
hus, and that he was at 
thief he was. 


Can ? 


ONSCLIDEDP WRIT WEEE 





you will allow | 





i shall not 
, he is to go 


owed tim tw the outer door, 
t was no business of 


iherty w go for the vile 


| and see no sign of a haman dweiling. 
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Hip ceeapettin ce em 
romantic beauty of the scenery that « storm, 
which I had notieed an hour before, gatherne in 
the horizon, overtook me before | was aware of it. 
L was uriy in for a drenching, if nothing worse, 
bat if darkness shoald come on before [ succeed- 
ed in finding a piace of shelter, there was every 
probability that I sheald be compelled to pass 
the might among the woods which covered the 
MOMNEAIN passes. 

I mast expiain that I was traveiling for pleas- 
are in North Wales, and having been much de- 
lighted with the romanne aspect of the country 
im the vicinity of the Berwyn Mountains, [ had 
taken up my temporary abode at an isolated 
farmhouse im the vale of the Upper Severn. The 
tine weather in the morning had tempted me to 
take a longer walk than usual, and 1 had wan- 
dered on, sail climbing uphill, antil I gained 
one of the loftiest pinnacies of Ptyniimmon, 
where I had remained to rest myself and to ad- 
mire the prospect, all my wateh and the cravings 
of hunger warned me that it was hich nme to 
commence the deseent, and plod my weary way 


| buck co the farmhouse. It was just as | had 


reached the base of the steep ascent, that | was 


i 


| 


overtaken by the storm, and if a stranger to this | 


thinly populated district of North Wales chance 
to make a mistake and take the wrong puss—and 


all are much alike—he may wander for miles | 


chanced with me in this imstance, and just as it 
beeame dark, I discovered that I had lost my 
| way among the mountains. [ was so utterly be- 
wildered that I knew not how to act. If I stood 
stil, L should perish with cold ; if 1 waiked on- 
ward, every step, fer anght I knew, might carry 
me still further out of my way, and L stood the 
chance of being inextricably lost. Happily, after 
awhile the storm ceased, the sky cleared, and 


| the moon shed a faint light over the scene, thouch 


so thiekly interlaced were the branches of the 
forest trees, that his feeble rays could scarcely 


service. 

I had wandered about for more than an hour, 
and had just reluctantly made up my mind wo 
select the most sheltered spet I could tind, te wrap 


| myself up in my cloak and lie down, and make 


myselt as comfortable as possibie under the cir- 
cumstances, till daylight, when I fancied [ heard a 
cracking of the anderwood, and a rattling of the 
leaves in the thicket near by. 


Thus it 


| 


| penetrate them, and her light did me but little | 


Now, as [ had no other weapon of offence or | 


| defence with me, than a stout crab-stick, I ae- 


knowledge that I felt a faint turtering at the 
heart. To be sure, I knew that there were no 
more formidable wild beasgs to be found in Wales, 
than fox®s and wilifeats, Thad no fancy to 
feel the sharp claws and sharper fangs of the 
latter animal fastened into my throat ; and I had 
heard tales, how, when thinking themselves driv- 
en to bay, wild-cats were often known to fly at 
travellers and ro inflict dangerous, and sometimes 
futal wonnds. But more than either foxes, or 
wildeats, or wolves, had there been any in the 
woods, I dreaded the sudden attack of robbers, 
for it was at the period when the Rebhecca-ites, 
and other secret societies of a political character, 
were numerous throughout Wales, and especial- 
ly in the northern counties, and it was known 
that bands of robbers, and men of bad charac- 
ter, had joined these societies in vast numbers, 
hoping to shield themselves from the conse- 
quences of their depredations, under the some- 
what equivocal protection thus afforded them. 
I resolved, therefore, carefally to reconnoitre 
before I made my presence known, aniess, indeed, 
T had been already seen. 

I remained perfectly still, concealing myseif as 
much as possible behind the trunk of a huge oak, 
for I heard the crackling, rustling sound nearer 
and nearer. Presently, to my great surprise, 
there emerged from the thicket, and stood in the 
open space girectly before me, fully revealed by 
the moonlight, which was here unshrouded by the 
leafy canopy that in many places obscured its 
ravs—no wild beast, no savage robber, but a 
young woman of three or four-and-twenty, clad 
in a broad-brimmed man’s hat, and full, short 
petticoat, and other picturesque accessories of a 
Welsh female peasant’s costume. Her form was 
tall and slender, but remarkably well-propor- 
tioned, her attire showing her well-rounded limbs, 
and neat ankles and feet to great advantage. Her 
light hair fell in great abundance over her shoul- 
ders, reaching down to the small of her back, 
and neatly braided and tied with 
according to t 
Her features were regular, and their expression de- 


ededly 


gay ribbons, 
he custom amongst Welsh maidens. 


prepossessing, thoagh her complexion was 
of an unearthly pallor; but this might have been 
occasioned by the moonlight, which shone full in 
her faee, as she gazed earnestly into the distance, 
as it she were anxiously watching for some per- 
son's approach. 

Had I come on her suddenly, and seen her stand- 
ing statue-like, as she now stood, I might possibly 
hare taken her for an apparition, althoagh [ am 
not prone to believe in the supernatural; but [ 
had had 
the rustling of the 
underwood as she 
Sall, I 


f the 
emerged from the thicket. 
sould not bat think it strange to meet 


leaves and crackling 


with a young woman at # late an hour, in so 






4 spot, so distant, as I believed, from any 


haman habitation. While I was loabting wheth- 


lonely 


er to accost } or not, and thinking how I should 





make my presence known without alarming her 


she suddenly turned aside, cast flown her eyes, 


and exclaimed, with a deep-~irawa sigh, expres- 


sive of painful and yet longendured dis- 


appointment 


“© dear, will he never come’ Presently 
she added, more hopefullr He will surely 
ome to-morrow.” And gathering ber shaw! 


aheat her shoulders, she moved a few steps to- 





wards the thicket where she had emerged into the 


clearing, when she caught a glimpse of my shad 


w, extending, through lak of cauuon on my 





takin, 


~vidence of her maternal sabstance im , 


part, heyond that cast by the trank of the tree | tai? 


behind which I had concealed myself 

She artered an exclamation of jovful sarprise, 
turned round, saw my figure, and springing for 
wart, dung herself into my arms, exclaiming 

“Ah, David! it was cruel to stay away « 
long, and then to surprise me thas. But [ for- 
give yon, since you have come at last.” 

The next moment she had fainted in my em- 
brace, her arms twined around my neck, her 
hands clasped, and her head resting upon my 
shoulder. 

Here was a pretty predicament to be caught in ' 
With considerable difficulty [ anioosed her hands, 
and laid her down gently on a heap of fallen 
leaves, which [ had collected to make my bed apon 
for the night. Fortunately I had with me a 
small flask of brandy and water, and T poured a 
few drops of the fluid into her mouth, and not 
knowing what else to do, commenced to rub her 
hands vigorously. Happily she sown revived, 
and after gasping for breath once or twice, 
opened her eyes and gave utterance to a faint 
sigh. 

“ Do you feel better” I asked, in as gentle a 
tone as possible. My voice caused her to start. 
She re-opened her eves, which were gently clos- 
ing again, and gazed into my face as if bewil- 
dered ; then, with a faint cry of alarm, she strug- 
ied to raise herself, but finding herself too weak, 
she sunk back, her heart palpitating violently 
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| hopes he will come 


| some, 








till he joined the ‘ Deaghtery of Rebecca 
Me is dead sir long ong ago He 
‘annot tell the story T knew th 
talweys makes me sad to think on’t 
Mary is sensible enoagh in aught cise 

is Waiting for David tw retarn. 
has waite! three 


wae—bart I 


¢ lui well, and 
Poor 
hat she 
Poor seal’ she 
every day she 
Every day she 





long years, and 
th morrow 


apes to the place where they parted, expecting to 


we him coming ap the clearing, bat she may 
wait ull the tay of padgment 
“T should like to hear her history,” I said. 


“ Master Davis the curate will tell it to yea 
better than I can, if you ask him to-morrow,” re- 
turned the farmer “ The parson know'd ‘em 
both, and he's very good to poor Mary and her 
mother ” 

T was forced to be content and wait for the 
morrow myself, when I reseived wo call apen the 
‘urate, with whom I had already made acqusin- 
tance, and ask him to relate to me poor Mary's 
sad story. The next day I met the 
on my Way to the parsonage. 


urate while 
He was a hand- 
venerable oid gentleman, whe, for the 
small stipend of thirty pounds a year, had pre- 


| sided for more than forty years over the spiritual 


welfare of the parishioners of Dwggyna Hill and 


, the adjoining parishes, antil he had grown old 
j and gray in his Master's service. He was al- 


with affright. I spoke to her kindly, and sought 


to quiet her fears. 

“ Let me go away,” 
me to rise.” 
cheeks, as she added : 


she said. “ Pray assist 


| hands. 


most worshipped by the simple, honest peasantry, 
most of whom be had known from the cradle, 
and christened and confirmed with his own 


I greeted him, and strolled along by his 


| side, and soon foand an opportunity tw broach 


And a deep blush suffused her pale 


“Twas sadly mistaken, I thought you were | 


David.” 
“No,” I replied, “I am not David—bat I am 
ready and willing to serve you to the extent of 
my power. Let me assist you'” And I suc- 
ceeded in raising her to her feet. 
“ How came you here at this hour ’” 
tinued. “ Who are you? 


she con- 
I know every neigh- 


ber for miles around, and I have never seen your | 


faee before.” 


“TI might repeat your first question,” I said, | 


with asmile. “Tam not a native of this coan- 
try, bat am travelling here for pleasure. [am 
now staying at Farmer Wynn's at Dwggynn 
Hit! (pronoancing the barbarous collection of 
consonants and semi-vowels, as well as m 


orzans of speech would permit), and having 


y Saxon | 


climbed to-day to the sammit of Ptynlimmon, I | 


was overtaken by the storm, and lost my way 
during my descent. I have wandered in the 
woods for hours, and at length, thinking that I 
was far distant from any human habitation, I had 
made up my mind to sleep in the woods till day- 
light, when at that moment you emerged from 
the thicket near by. I presume, however, since 
I have met with you, that there must be a farm- 
house or perhaps a village near at hand.” 

This explanation appeared to satisfy the young 
woman. The expression of wildness which I 
had remarked when I looked closely into her face, 
gradually left it, and after passing her hand once 


or twice over her brow, she said, as if comman- | 


ing with herself : 
“ Yea, I should not have come abroad so late. 


; I might have known he would not come to-night. 


But he will come to-morrow.” 
Then addressing me, she added: 
you think David will come to-morrow ?” 
I had made up my mind that the poor young 
woman Was a monomaniac with regard to some 
matter, the nature of which, alas, I readily sur- 
mised, and thinking it best to humor her fancy, 
I repiied : 
“O yes. 
to-inorrow.” 
“ Bat do you really think so 7” she said, look- 
ing pitifully up into my face. “ That is what 
they all tell me. 


“Don’t 


row comes and goes, and still he comes not.” 

I made no reply, and the poor thing continued : 

“ Ah, you too try to deceive me, as well as the 
rest. Ah me’ Sometimes I fancy myself that 
my poor wits have gone astray, and that all this 
watching is for naught, and that he will never 
come to me, but I mast go to him in the heaven 
above, where perhaps he is waiting as anxiously 
for me. But come,” she added, “ it wil! nut do 
for as to remain here. My mother’s cot is not 
far off. I will lead you thither, and from thence 
I can easily show you the way to Dwgygyna 
Hill. Isis only two miles distant. You can 
soon walk that.” 

She led the way through the thicket, and then 
“ my arm confidingly, led me along a nar- 
row path which skirted the wood, to her mother’s 





cottage—a small wooden dwelling standing in a 
hetle well-kept garien, and the only 
sight. 


habitation in 
A neatly-clad, elderly woman was stand- 
ing at the yarden-gase. 
iously 


She was evidently anx- 
daughter's return. She 
started when she saw by whom she was accom- 


awaiting her 


panied, and looking earnestly into my face, shook 
her head gravely, as she asked 
man where she stayed so long 


the young wo- 


the subject of my curiosity. 

“ Ah, poor Mary Morgan !” sighed the curate, 
when I had related my adventure im the clearing. 
“T have known her, poor thing! and Lknew her 
sweetheart, David Jones, ever since they drew 
their iret breath. I christened them beth, and 1 
was at Caernarvon when poor David suffered. I 
prayed with him at the last moment, and I hope 
and believe he died truly penitent. It is a long, 
sad story, sir. Let us sit down on this grassy 
mound. I begin to feel my legs totter with 
weakness when I have walked for a short time, 
though T once thoaght nothing of clambering over 
Piynlimmon and preaching at Cwdd-Gwnyss on 
Sanday, after having already preached at 
Dwugynn Hill—bar old age will tell apon as all. 
I shall be ninety-five next birthday !” 
venerable old man and I seated our- 
selves upon the grassy mound, and he told the 
following story : 

“ The parents of David Jones and Mary Mor- 
gun were both furmers, and like most of the 
farmers in this part of the country, they were 
poor, yet independent so far as the ability to sup- 
ply all their simple wants were concerned, and 





, David and Mary were both only children. I, 


who make it a point of duty to know intimately 
every individual amongst my few but widely- 
seattered tlock, and so far as God permits me to 
guide them in their spiritual duties, was always 
pleased with my pastoral viaits to these families, 
and as the children grew up, I was glad tw per- 
ceive the growing fondness of the young people 
for each other. David grew up to be a hand- 


| some, manly fellow, and Mary when she had 


I have no doubt you will see him 


} 


That is what something ever | 


. | whispers in my ear—bat to-morrow and to-mor- | others. 


reached her seventeenth year was one of the 
prettiest, as well as one of the best young wo- 
men in the anited parishes of Dwggynn and 
Cwdd-Gwnyss, and I looked forward with pleaa- 
ure to the day when I should perform the mar- 
riage ceremony between them. I hoped when 
they beeame man and wife, the influence of 
Mary's gentle sway would curb the only tenden- 
cy to wildness T had ever remarked in David. 
This was a partiality for field-sports, which some- 
times led him to trangress the law of the land by 
poaching. I knew that Mary had ofien hegged 


| him to desist from the practice, and he had prom- 


ised to do so, and kept his promise until again 
led astray by the ill example and persuasions of 
At length the time arrived when David 
and Mary were to be married, and as their pa- 
rents’ farms adjoimed each other, it was arranged 
that the young folks should reside alternately 
with both their parents, and that the young man 
should assist in the cultivation of both farms on 
equal shares. About this time the various secret 
societies, of which the ‘ Daughters of Rebecca’ 
was th. «08st numeroas and intluential, began to 
be forme: throughout the country. There were 
doubtless many honestly lisposed, but ill-advised 
men belonging to these societies, formed for the 
y¥ secret force of various social and po- 
litical grievances, but the majority of the mem- 
bers were the adie and dissolute young men of 
the county, who had all to gain and nothing to 
lose. I don’t know by whar means, but doubt 
less through the influence of old companions 


redress | 


, whom he bad been associated with in his vanous 
| poacting expeditions, David Jones was induced 


to enroll his name amongst the ‘ Daughters of 
Rebecera. * 

‘Great was the distress of the old folks, bat 
greater still that of Mary, when they and she 
heard that David had leagued himeelf with thus 


j outlawed band, and Mary at length obtained her 


The maiden replied that she had been to the 


elearing, thinking that David might come. (I 
noticed thar the old lady glanced at me with a 
beseeching, pitying look, as much as % say 
sfortune.”) And 
the daughter explained that I was « stranger 


‘Respect my poor thild’s mi 


who was staying with Farmer Wynn, and had | 


lost my way in the mountain pass, when she en- 


countered me 


Ther both directed me to a path, which led by | 


a short certo Dwyggynn Hill, and the old wo 
man brought me a bow! of goat's milk, which I 
found They then bade me good 


very refreshi 









ght, and followin 


en me, I was soon restin 


he directions they had gory 


% my weary limbs ‘e- 


neath Farmer W I related 





man's hospitable roof. 
nture while Dame Wrenn was preparing 


my ad 


supper, and asked! for some 





nformation mespect 


ing the young woman, who was kavwn w bath 
the furmer and his wife 

*A wor Mary Morgan"™ ea! the farmer 
There 


her sorrow came, 


It’s a theasand pities ' is net o hatter 
and before there was not a 


pretner lase on the mountain side than Mary 


Jones, sr, was ber sweetheart, and as Sine 


aod manly a chap ae ever stud at the ploagh 


lover's promuse that as soon as they were married 
Sir Watkin Williams 
the Jones's and Mor 
theugh a kind and generous land- 
lord, was especusily obnetmas t the ‘ Daughters 


of Rebecra, 


he wouwd quit the order 
Wrnne, the propnetor of 
gan + ‘armies, 


m consequence of hus determmanon 
tw Gphoid the mht of property, and his rigul re 
t all these who were canght in the 
ing these mghte with the severcss 
the law; conseqgentiy poor Mary's 
listress was all the greater, lest Sir Watkin 
war that Dawd had aasted himeeif with 
hus wae xl 9 


“ave 





atoft 





penaines of 
shoaid 
‘ Meanwhile 


turnpike? were torn down snd 
burnt, aad ther keepers abased and beaten, 
me metance, murdered: amd 
ountry for mules around, wae il 


anmunated oy the aught from 


ame + Mere 140 
TRC UIM'® Le 
‘azng hermes anct 
m Gre beesase their 


refused to oppose, 


graaarecs, Sh Were set 


o@tet> spheu, of, a east, 
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the action of the authorities, 
to protect the inagistrates in the execution of their 
duties ; 
the soldiers and the outlaws, and it was a period 
of terror and disaster to the well disposed through- 
out that section of the principality. It wanted, 
however, but two days of the time appointed for 
the wedding, and poor Mary rejoiced that the 
time was so near at hand when David, who she 
knew would be true to his promise, would leave 
the society forever. 

“ David and Mary were to be married the day 
before Christmas. On the night of the 23d De- 
cember, Mary sat pensive and alone by the cot- 
tage fire. Restless and anxious, she glanced 
often from the flaming hearth to the window of 
the room; and a moment listening with deep 
anxiety, would relapse again into her musing. 
It was ten o’clock. The Welsh peasantry go 
early to bed and rise early ; her parents had been 
asleep for nearly two hours. After long waiting, 
she at length arose from her seat, softly opened 
the door, and looked forth into the night. An 
air of wildness about the girl, added to the sim- 
plicity of her attire, and the strongly illuminated 
loneliness of the house, imparted a shade of the 

tie to her si Fitful gusts of wind 
passed before her face, ruffling her hair, and chill- 
ing her slight frame with a sense of something 
fearful, and whispering as they passed a melan- 
choly language. 

“*He will not come to-night,” muttered the 
maiden, as, shuddering, she cautiously closed the 
door and returned to her position by the fire. 
‘No, he will not come to-night.’ 

“ Still she sat and watched—a dreary, anxious, 
uncertain time. At length a shrill, low whistle 
was heard amid the howling of the wind, and 
the girl sprang up, exclaiming, faintly : 

“*Ah! he has come at last.” 

“She moved swiftly to the door, lifted the 
latch, and stood waiting in the doorway. Pres- 
ently a well known voice said, ‘ Mary.’ 

“*David,’ retucned the girl, in a quict, gentle 
tone, and the next moment they were standing 
side by side, and the maiden’s head was resting 
on the young man’s bosom. In the delight of 
that moment, she forgot the long, weary hours of 
waiting. The bright glory of his presence ex- 
tinguished all the darkness which had oppressed 
and occupied her mind. 

“* Mary,’ said the youth, after they had stood 
for some time silent, ‘to-morrow I am to call 
you mine. I have waited long and risked much 
to meet you to-night, according to my promise, 
which I never break. After to-morrow I shall 
not quit your side again. Ican remain now but 
a minute. It is late.’ 

“*But you go only to your father’s house, 
near by? cried Mary, in a tone of anxiety, for 
she guessed his meaning, and dreaded his reply. 

“Mary,” he said, ‘I am pledged to rejoin the 
society to-night. There is work on hand. They 
will suspect me of treachery if I flinch from my 
sworn duties. But it is for the last time. I have 
told them all, and with difficulty have obtained 
permission to quit the order. It proves how 
much they trust me,’ he added, in a tone of 
pride. 

“* avid,’ said the girl, ‘I have been much 
t oubled to-night, as I sat brooding over the fire. 
Ihave had strange forebodings. Iam sure the 
doings of the society are very, very wicked, and 
I fear some evil is hovering over us. Don’t go 
back to-night; don’t, for my sake; if you love 
me, David! Why not leave them forever, to- 
aight, as well as to-morrow ” 

“* Because they have my promise.’ 

“*David,’ said the girl, beseechingly, ‘if you 
love me you will not go!’ 

“*T do love you, Mary. God knows how 
dearly ; but I must go. It’s only for this time. 
Tam pledged to go to-night; but I will go no 
more after this. ‘There, now you have my prom- 
ise, so dry your tears and let me see you smile.” 

“* Pledged—to—go—for—the last time!’ said 
the girl, slowly, and almost wildly, with a strange 
intonation of voice. ‘No, no,’ she added, 
quickly, seizing him by the arm and dragging 
him further into the room. ‘ David,’ she almost 
shrieked, ‘ you shall not yo to-night!” 

“*Mary,’ replied the youth, ‘willingly, gladly 
would I stay away. Iwas a fool to join them. 
I was ignorant in a great measure of their object. 
1 like not the work that we have to do to-night, 
and would avoid it; but I have with the utmost 
difficulty obtained permission to leave them. 
To-night I stand pledged to rejoin them ; but in 
a few hours our task will be done. The place of 
our rendezvous is close at hand. Go sleep, dear 
Mary. Early on the morrow I will be with you, 
once more a freeman, to claim my bride.’ 

“ The light at this moment shone on the barrel 
of David’s gun, which he had placed near the 
door on entering the cottage, unseen by Mary. 
Now she saw it. 

“*David,’ she cried, ‘you carry fire-arms. 
There is mischief, deadly mischief, on hand. I 
have heard something of vengeance being sworn 
against Sir Watkin’s gamekeepers. It is what 
you are going to seck after. David, it will be 
murder. The men have only done their duty. 
O, stay, stay! For pity’s sake; for my sake! 
For our happiness and hopes of heaven, go not 
abroad beyond your father’s cot to-night !’ 

“*TDearest Mary, my honor is pledged,’ was 
the young man’s solemn reply. 

“The lovers still stood lingering. David 
would, how gladly, have remained behind, and 
left his companions to go on their mission of 
destruction and vengeance alone. Mary still 
elung to him and earnestly begged him to stay ; 
when suddenly both were startled by the sound 
of tire-arms, followed by a wild and piercing ery, 
which though but faintly heard, apparently pro- 
eaeded from the plantations in Sir Watkin’s 
park, a quarter of a mile distant. 

“The youth was instantly reminded of his 





Troops were called | 
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TRE FLAG OF OUR DNLON Rss 


Stay! murder stalks abroad. 


| you if you do not stay.’ 
frequent collisions took place between | 


“ But he upon whom she called was already 


1 will denounce 


out of hearing of her voice, and flinging her | 


arms above her head, and clasping her hands, 
she shricked aloud, and in a fit of dread and an- 
guish, fell senseless to the floor. 

“The noise awoke her parents who were sleep- 
ing in an adjoining room. They sprang out of 
bed and came to see what had happened. They 
raised the unconscious girl, but their united 


| less, aimless, sh 


efforts failed to restore her, and having carried | 


her to bed, they remained through the night 


watching her, as she lay like one that was dead. | 


Hour after hour passed by, and still there was no 


sign of returning consciousness. The closed | 


eyes did not open, the blanched cheek recovered 
not its bloom, and the unnerved arm lay power- 
less. 
bosom ; no sensible motion of the pulse; a cold 
dew rested upon her forehead, and the cast and 
solemnity of death overshadowed her still linea- 
ments, and save that the limbs were not rigid, 
nor as yet cold, there was nothing to betray the 
presence of life. She lay thus in a trance for 
several hours, and woke at last in a raging 
fever. 

“Meanwhile David Jones, guided by a vivid 
conflagration, which shortly burst forth, deepen- 
ing the darkness and obscurity around, hastened 
toward the spot where the occasional discharge 
of fire-arms was still heard. Striking his way 
through the wood, he had not proceeded far when 
he discovered that the conflagration was caused 
by the burning of the house of Sir Watkin’s head 
farm-bailiff. The heuse and the adjacent barns, 
outhouses and stables were wrapped in flames. 

“In a few minutes he reached the scene of the 
outrage. The conflict had apparently ceased ; 
but he heard the murmur of graff voices, min- 
gled with what seemed to be the groans ofa dying 
man. Pressing forward, he came upon a group 
of disguised and blackened ‘ Daughters of Re- 
becca,’ who were standing or stooping around 
the body of one of their members who appeared 
to be fataliy wounded, while two others of the 
society lay stark dead beside the farm-bailiff— 
also dead—a short distance off. 

“The dying Rebeccaite was a mere lad—a 
friend of David’s, who like himself, had been 
unwillingly persuaded to join the order, nay, who 
had only joined it because David had done so. 
Poor lad; but for its black stain, his smooth 
face and youthful, regular features would not 
have ill-become the feminine habiliments he 
wore in compliance with the rules of the society. 

“Enraged, and forgetful, or rather of 
all consequences, David’s instant impulse was to 
avenge his friend’s death, for that the lad was 
dying was evident. He was already clenching 
at the earth, and tearing up the roots of decayed 
grass, in his death agony. 

“David forgot that in his hurry he had not 
resumed his woman’s attire, nor re-blackened his 
face, which he had washed before presenting him- 
self to Mary, and was consequently easily recog- 
nized, by the under bailiffs and constables who 
were hastening to the scene of riot, and were al- 
ready there in concealment behind the trees. 

“One of the under-bailiffs he perceived stand- 
ing in the shadow of the wood, engaged in re- 
loading his gun; the excited youth surmised 
that this must have been the man who had fired 
the fatal shot: and acting upon such a hasty and 
desperate conviction, almost before he was per- 
ceived by his own party, he pointed and dis- 
charged his gun at the unguarded bailiff. He saw 
his victim fail, but staid to see no more. Stricken 
with terror at the action, he turned and fied 
straightway from the spot. At this moment a 
whole posse of constables arrived, and the Re- 
beccaites fled in confusion, leaving the dead and 
dying on the ground, 
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* Friend and foe, in one red burial blent.’ 


“ David had been seen and recognized, but be- 
fore any one could seize him he was gone; es- 
caped beyond their reach. 

“ Away he fled, through wood and tangled 
brake, with the hounds of fear following on his 
track ; heedless of all obstacles, onward he went, 
he recked not whither—onward for his life ! 

“ At daybreak he found himself in a bleak and 
rugged country, and he sat him down on the 
skirts of a wood to rest. As he sat the sun rose 
red and fiery from the east; clothed, as his ex- 
cited fancy pictured, with frowns, like one who 
came to proclaim himself the avenger of the 
slain, and he remembered the doom of Cain the 
first murderer, and how he became a vagabond 
and a fugitive on earth, and carried with him the 
sign of his guiltincss engraved on his forehead. 

“How changed it was with him, he thought! 
But yesterday—though not guiltless, or unstained 
by sin, he was yet free from the curse of any 
deadly crime ; and now, at the dawn of another 
day, he sat, a conscience-stricken murderer—a 
wretch upon whose head any man might set a 

rice ! 

“In his darkness, and remorse, and fear, he 
looked back upon his former life, and saw, or 
@emed to see, how that all that was black and 
base in it might have been otherwise, and he a 
free and happy man. He thought of his early 
youth, from childhood upward ; of his early and 
growing love for Mary; of her beauty, goodness 
and purity. Ah, her goodness and purity! By 


| the dread act of the past night, he had interposed 


| go discover that they were only dreams. 


pledge. Confused and horrified, and under the | 


impression that something dreadful had happen- 


ed, he hastily kissed the cheek of the affrighted { 
damsel by his side, snatehed his gun and darted | 


away, erying : 

“*Mary, Tam too late already. I go to pre- 
vent mischief, if possible. Remember to-morrow 
1 return to leave you no more.” 

“* Stay, Devid, stay /” shrieked the young girl. 


a barrier between himself and her forever ! 
“Why had he not listened to her earnest plead- 
ing? 
angel, who would and might have saved him 
had he not refused to hearken to her pleadings, 
and now she was lost to him forever. 
“ He recollected how at one time in his life he 


There was no discernible heaving of the | 





wandered on oe many ale bonnie, Sebinn, 
aimless. So for days he wandered on with the 
remorseless curse of Cain apon his brow. His 
ruddy cheek grew pale and ghastly; his black 
hair turned gray with dread; his step lost its 
lightness and vigor. So he rambled on, purpose- 
g the habi of his fel- 
low-men ; his sole companions the demons born 
of his own remorse. 

“Days passed. How many he knew not; he 
had lost all sense of time. The sun rose and set, 
the nights and days came and were gone, all 
unheeded by him. A dull apathy came over 
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him, and at last he grew utterly reckless and | 


careless of lite; still he would not, if he could | 


avoid it, die by the hands of the executioners. 
Hunger often forced him to ask charity to sup- 
port the life he cared not to sustain ; but he only 
sought it of the poorest of the people ; and these, 
even these, pitied Ais wretched aspect, and gave 
him of their store; and men shook their heads 
and sighed, and women wept with compassion as 
they marked his premature decay, and mothers 
pressed their infants to their bosoms, and uttered 
a prayer to Heaven, that their babe might die 
rather than it should ever become such as he. 

“ At last he came to a great city. It was Liv- 
erpool; but he cared not to know its name. He 
walked through the crowded streets, purposeless, 
aimless as before. All he saw was a confused 
diversity of faces, a vast multitude of human be- 
ings engaged in the pursuit of pleasure and of 
business ; but he felt, with bitterness indescrib- 
able, that he had nothing in common with them. 

“He roamed throughout the day from street 
to street, and at night, in rags and penniless, 
starving with hunger and cold, and fainting with 
weariness, he flung himself down on a doorstep, 
and all wretched as he was, sleep, which brings 
rest and relief to all, however wretched, came to 
him, and he slept heavily and—dreamless. 

“Tt was here and thus the avenger found him. 
The rumor of a murder spreads quickly, and all 
the particulars of his case had reached the police 
stations some days before he arrived. He awoke 
pete beneath the glare of a strong light. A 

was ding over him, with the bull’s- 
eye of his dark lantern ‘turned full upon his face, 
comparing his features and garments with some 
printed descriptions he held in his hand. 

“The desperate man sprang up and strove to 
run, but the stranger seized him, and summoning 
assistance, led him away to meet a charge which 
he knew there was no answering Remorse- 
stricken, miserable, forsaien of God and man, 
there could be but one ending to this tragedy. 

“In the course of one week he was identified 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Panis,” Lawrence, Mass.—The earilest paper-mil! in 
Europe, of which there i is any mention, Sach in 
Italy, near the Palace Fabriani, in Ancona. 
built in 1840. The first paper-imill in Pngland 
erected at Dartford, in the reign of Queen Naabeth, 
namely, in 1588, by # native of Germany named Spiel- 

”* Deter the Great, in 1772, was the proprietor of 
a paper-mill in Dresden, whence he rent “ata 
to work in the mill be afterwards built in 

KE. M. C., Memphis, Tennessee.—The Turks hare a shaver: 
age made from mint and pimento steeped in water, 
which they find very agreea! and hav a warmth 
of flavor which supplies the went of the alcohol. We 
ig wish that something could be done in this 


Reaven. —Mr. Hallam states that the Nest works 
printed in France bear the date 1470 ena 1471, while 
there is little doubt that Caxton’s impression of the 
Recueil was printed during the life of the Duke of Bur- 


gundy, to whom its author was chaplain, and, there - 
ey a0 Me before 1467. 
T., New Haven. Ct.—Mrs. Jameson 


calities as well as the spirit of art. Most of her works 
have been published in elegant style by Ticknor & 
Fields, of this city. 

J.H., Concord, Mass.—Hawthorne is expected home with 
his family in June. 

Voyacuer, Bangor, Me.—There is an excellent oath of 
steamships running from New York to 
you can purchase of the agents through tickets to paris 
for $85, first class —— 

J. C., Gloucester, Mass.— ny hap bncoth pnt ne a 
de Btae ig ined Corinne,” let its perusal follow that of the 
‘Marble Faun.” 

Beainner.—We cannot judge of your ability by hearsay 
—we must See some of a! drawings. 

“ Aspinant.’’ Gilmanton, —We must it to you 
what we have said to so many stage-struck youths—the 
theatres offers no inducements to young men. Stick to 
your plough. 

M. M.—Tate Wilkinson was the author of the pithy a=s- 
ing you quote. 

D. 


| 
| Dutch propeller of her size, which is about three 


| water, but great beam 


‘WUAG or oa VIUOR. 


hundred tons. She has not a deep draught of 


The guns are rather 


| clumsy and unwieldy; and the muskets, which 
| are kept with the most scrupulous brightness, 


are of the same old-fashioned, ungainly appear- 
ance. Descending into the cabin, we found the 
same neatness and order, The floor was scru- 
pulously scrubbed —the mahogany polished 
This (after) cabin has been approprated during 
the passage wo the American officers, who have 
received every attention—a profusion of servants 
to wait on them, and the best that the ship af- 
forded. In an adjoining cabin we were intro- 
duced to Admiral Co-ser-ke-ma-sa-no-ci-uin, He 
is a benign, benevolent-looking man, about forty 
years of age, and evidently in high favor at the 
imperial court, to be intrusted with so important 
a charge as this. When we entered, he was 
having his hair most artistically dressed with oils 
and pomatum, by one of his servants—the ad- 
miral being seated on the floor, and evidently 
enjoying the luxury of the shampoo. Soon after, 
he appeared on deck, dressed in an unassuming 
but gentl ly cost his feet encased in 
snowy white sandals and stockings; a dark 
brown or olive frock, contrasting finely with a 
deep blue vest, which was laced in front with a 
heavy silver cord. At his side hung two swords, 
resembling ataghans. The officers on board a 
Japanese ship, from lieutenant up, are called 
‘two-sword officers,’ and entitled by rank to 
wear two swords. These weapons are keenly 
sharp pointed, and beautifully polished. The 
admiral’s head is partially shaved, and the hair 
handsomely bound up behind. In an adjoining 
cabin, the chief engineer, Hah-ma-ge-ro, was 
having his hair oiled and dressed by a servant.” 

We shall not have an opportunity of seeing 





_ this vessel, but it is possible that the ambassadors 


+i visit Boston. 


If so, they will be sure of a 





T. N.— ‘he peamnee in praise of woman, 
ls were painted fair,” ete. ” 
oceurs in Otwey's: ice Preserved 
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* Venice 
ey , Mass.—If the leaves of your parlor 
plants are large, they ought to be frequent! rir Backec core 
with a soft sponge ¢ ntly and delicately, to rel 
res from the choking dust; and if of light and tender 
hia, they ome) be watered with a rather finely 
watering-pot, so that strong currents may 
oa. In addition, one great precaution ought 
never to be forgotten—and that is, using for your plants 
water of the sume temperature as that of the apartwent 
in which they are located. We hope that these two 
prac hints will be found useful. 





THE JAPANESE IN AMERICA. 
The visit to this country of a Japanese em- 
bassy is an event of no ordinary importance, as 
it is the first time that the Emperor of Japan has 





tried, found guilty and condemned. Then it 
was,”’ interposed the curate, “that I heard of his 
capture and his doom, went to Liverpool, and 
remained with him till the day of his death, and 
I trust, as I have said before, that he died truly 
penitent, and in the full hope of a joyful resur- 
rection. 

“He asked for Mary, and prayed that she 
might remain in ignothnce as to his fate. She 
was then, it was thought, dying, and he was so 
informed. ‘She is young,’ he said, ‘todie. And 
I killed her, too, unwittingly. But there is hope 
that we may meet in heaven. Poor, dear Mary ! 
Poor Mary!’ These were his last words. He 
was hanged,” added the narrator, I fancied with 
some bitterness, for the commission of a crime 
perpetrated on the spur of the moment when his 
mind was astray with anguish as he witnessed the 
dying agonies of a beloved friend, and believed 
that he saw that friend’s assassin—for the edifi- 
cation of society ! 

“A month elapsed, and Mary was restored to 
consciousness. Then it was that some foolish 
gossip told her all: of the reckless deed of vio- 
lence ; of her lover’s flight; of his sufferings, his 
capture, his trial, his terrible death, and of the 
last words uttered by his lips. 

“Again she became unconscious; a relapse 
occurred, and her life was again despaired of; 
still, she recovered, and to perfect health; but 
never to perfect sanity. Happily, perhaps for 
her, she has forgotten all save that her lover left 
her on that eventful night to return on the mor- 
row. It seemed a merciful bereavement of 
memory, though it was painful to see her wan- 
dering for hours gst the passes, 
continually calling for David, and ever, as he 
came not at her call, going home under the delu- 
sion that he would surely come to-morrow. Her 
aged father fell ill and died ; but the good Sir 
Watkin, who had heard the sad story, gave per- 
mission to the mother and daughter to occupy 
the cottage and farm, rent free, for life. 

“ After @ while, poor Mary’s ia be- 





d ded to hold diplomatic intercourse with 
a nation of outside barbarians. The preference 
shown to this country is a convincing proof that 
the representatives of our government has faith- 
fully and dexterously fulfilled their trusts in 
their with the Jap So, too, 
with China, Our ministers and envoys, laying 
aside all bigotry and prejudice, looked at China, 
her insti and , from a liberal 
standpoint, were careful not to wound their na- 
tional pride, or attempt to regulate their inter- 
course by our own standard of manners and pro- 
priety, q y led in 
what the British envoys, with their intolerable 
and unt ig Saxon rigidity failed 
to bring about. Vexed at being out-generalled 
by the Americans, the English, even those of 
rank and station, chose to misrepresent the re- 
ception of our minister, and to assert that he only 
won his way by sacrificing self-respect, and de- 
grading his country at the feet of a semi-civilized 
power. The charge, however, is utterly untrue. 
The celestial authorities were civil and courteous 
to Mr. Ward in their own way—not in ours—and 
that is the whole story. They did not take him 
up to Pekin in open four-horse barouches, for the 
very good reason that they owned no such ve- 
hicles, but they placed their own conveyances at 
his disposal, and they arranged the journey after 
the Chinese fashion—not, of course, after the 
American fashion, which they knew nothing 
about. 

With China and Japan, therefore, we have 
established friendly relations, and the result will 
be an enlargement of the sphere of our com- 
merce to an extent almost incalculable. We can 
accordingly conceive the pleasure experienced by 
our friends and countrymen in San Francisco, 
when, towards the close of last month, the Jap- 
anese war steamer, Candi ruh, led 
by captain Kat-sin-tarroh, and having on board 
Co-ser-ke-ma-sa-ci-um, Chief Admiral of the 
Japanese Navy, displayed her colors ai the 
Gate. This vessel precedes the United States 
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came less violent. Now, save on certain occa- 
sions, she goes about her dairy and farm work as 
if she had never known trouble or care. She re- 
members her childhood and girlhood, and what 
has occurred since her illness; but the interval 
between is a blank, all save that David has gone 
and will return to-morrow.” 

The good curate here concluded his narrative. 
I thanked him, expressed my sympathy for the 
unhappy young woman, and bidding him good 
day, returned to the farm-house. 

Soon afterwards I quitted North Wales, and 
three years elapsed ere again I visited Dwggynn 
Hill or the mountain passes of Plynlimmon. The 
good old curate had been gathered to his fathers, 


and a younger man occupied his place. Farmer 


, Wynn still lived at Dwggynn Hill, but poor 


She seemed to him to have been his good | 


Mary Morgan's long looked for morrow had 
come. Her death was melancholy, though, per- 
haps, painless. One bitter January night she 


had gone forth, as was her wont, to meet her 


had suffered from fearful dreams, and how on — 


awakening, quaking with terror, he had rejoiced 
Q, that 
he could now awaken and find that the horror of 
the past night was batadream! Batno. Too 
surely it was undeniable reality. He felt on his 
soul the weight of a damnable, inexpiable crime ; 
the ery of the avenger of blood was ia his cars, 
and that cry he felt would never be hashed untl 
Fengeance was accomplished ! 

“Still he must arise and strive to clade the 


pursuing steps of the avenger. So he aruse and 


lover. Her aged mother, who was now bed-rid- 
den, waited in vain for her return. The morning 
came, and still she had not made her appearance. 
Then the neighbors were alarmed, and went 
forth to search for her. 

clearing, cold and dead ; 
fitting bridal-robe, 


She was discovered ina 
the pure white snow a 
pure as her own young, blight- 
ed existence, lying unmelted on her bosom. 

She was buried in the churchyard of Dwggvnn 
Hill, 


bloom and blossom the snow-drops and the moun- 


and over her lowly resting-place yearly 
tain-daisies, fair emblems of her own innocence 
and purity. And the spot where 
calm and pleasant 


she lies is so 


that one can scarcely imagine 


that i: covers the remuant of so great a sorrow 





hip Powhatan, bringing the Japanese am- 
bassadors with a suite of seventy officials, who 
will soon pay their respects to the President at 
Washington. 

The names of the officers of the ship appear 
strangely in our unaccustomed eyes, and we read 
with difficulty the following list: Admiral, Ko- 
ser-ke-ma-so-no-ci-um ; captain, Kat-sin-tarroh ; 
captain attending, Managero ; lieutenants, So-ko- 
rah-to-to-sah, Okeomo, Yu-ha, Use-e-ro, To-mo- 
a-go-ro, Eu-ah-ket-che ; chief engineer, Ha-ma- 
ge-ro ; second engineer, Kin-ge-ro ; four midship- 
men, three doctors, and seventy before the mast. 
The steamer mounts ten guns, viz., four eighteen 
and six thirty-two pounders. 
four swivels and one howitzer. 


She also mounts 

She brought, as 
passengers, Captain John M. Brooke, U.S. N., 
Mr. E. M. Kern, U.S. N., and nine of the crew 


| of the late United States schooner J. Fennimes= 
| Cooper, which was wrecked at Yokahama on the 


23d of August, 1859. 
A few years ago these wrecked officers and 


| seaman would have been barbarously treated in 


Japan, mewed up in cages, and shown about 
like wild beasts. A visitor on board the vessel 
gives an interesting sketch of her appearance 

* Groups of cleanly clad, and really seaman-like 
looking men were standing about, lost or won- 
der-stricken, at our appearance, as we were with 
theirs. The marines have a iarge square paten 
between their shoulders, upon which their pecu- 
liar rank is written in Japanese characters. The 
countenances of these people wear a far more 
intelligent look than any Chinese that we have 
seen. We were received courteously and con- 
ducted about the ship. The rigging, engines 


and other matters do not differ from those of any 





| they don’t find. 
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reception ; and the only danger is that 
they will be lionized too much. Very likely 
some Japanese book-maker will be amon them, 
so if we have any regard for the good opinion of 
Niphon, we must show them our best side, 
THE WILL AND THE WAY. 

The Springfield Republican talks in this wise : 
“«* Where there’s a will, there’s a way,’ says the 
maxim, but the maxim lies. There's a will in 
all men to get rich, but there is not a way for a 
fifth to a fiftieth part of them to do so. ‘God 
helps those who help themselves ’—sometimes. 
It depends a good deal upon what a man is try- 
ing to help himself to, and whether it is, on the 
whole, desirable that he should be helped. ‘I'll 
try’ has been doing journey-work in infant 
schools and Sunday schools till the poor little 
girls and boys have supposed that there was 
a magic in it which would ultimately introduce 
them to a glory equal to that of Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London. The trouble is that it 
is the weakest head that takes the most encour- 
agement from these maxims and proverbs, and is 
most acted upon and influenced by them. A 
boy with brains is never troubled by these 
things.” 








Evrorr astonisiuep.—The Paris correspon- 
dent of the New York Commercial Advertiser 
writes: “ The cool, straightforward and deter- 
mined diplomacy of the Emperor Napoleon is just 
now the astonishment of Europe. While a most 
indefatigable and minority of the 
English | Parliament was thundering daily anath- 
emas upon their ministry for not interfering to 
prevent the annexation of Savoy and Nice to 
France, while it was yet time, the treaty of an- 
nexation was already signed at Turin and at 
Paris! While all Germany was ringing with 
poeersindions, and menaced Switserland was or- 
ganizing a formidable d Napol 
was quietly and unconcernedly consummating 
the act of annexation !” 





ation, 








Power or Music.—A few evenings since a 
lady in Lexington, Michigan, was playing upon 
a melodeon, when a mouse emerged from a 
corner of the room, ran up tremblingly to the in- 
strument, then ascended the dress of the per- 
former into her lap, and finally nestled under 
her basque. The little animal was in such a 
high state of ecstacy that it was utterly power- 
less, and had the performer continued a moment 
longer it would have expired. 





A mean Trick.—A man representing him- 
self as Judge J. B. Underwood has been collect- 
ing money for @ year or more past, pretending he 
was collecting for the “ Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association.” He is known to have collected in 
Missouri and Illinois two or three thousand dol- 
lars, and refuses to pay it to the association or 
account for it. 





Tue Deatn-Hour.—The clock of the ill-fated 
Hungarian has been found. It had stopped at 
11 1-4 o'clock, thus pointing to the very moment 
of the catastrophe. As this was near the corn- 
mencement of the ebb-tide, it explains why so 
few bodies have been discovered, they having 
been carried out by the tide, , 

o——--~<—Deee— 

A Paivter’s Casx.—A printer's apprentice 
says that they charge him with all the pi they do 
find, and at the house they charge him with all 
He does not understand that 
kind of logic. 

_—_———————--- <oe-o 

Aw exrecten Deatn.—Samuel Gouverneur 
Ogden, the father of Mrs. Anna Cora Ritchie, 
died lately at his residence in Astoria, N. Y., in 
his eighty-firet year 








Sciewtivic.—Chloroforming bees, to keep 
them quiet when you are stealing honey from 


their cells is the latest dodge of practical 
science. 





Destistay.—Dentistry has been defined by 
& wag to be the insertion of weth in roast beef 
and wheat bread. 
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Steamers. —A line of propellers is soon to be 


established between Philadelphia and New 
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GREAT CITIES. 

Some one has said that “ great cities are great 
Sores on the face of creation,”’ and Cowper's line 
is often quoted : 

** God made the country, but man made the town.” 
But the first characterization is too sweeping, 
and the inference to be drawn from the second is 
unphilosophical. It is true that cities are the 





work of men, but of men working under the eye 
of Providence and fulfilling their mission ; and it | 
is also true that man’s greatness, and the great- | 
ness of Christian civilization, are best displayed 
where great ities are g d together 
in the close contact of individuals. That mis- 
ery and vice grow rankest in large cities, is true; | 
but they are balanced by affluence and virtue, 
and afford scope for the exercise and develop- | 
ment of philanthropy, generosity, self-denial and | 
true Christian beneficence. 

Yet some writers persist in dwelling on and 
painting only the dark side of city life, thereby 
violating the truth as much as those who depict 
it in the colors of the rainbow. Who would 
think that great, gay, glittering Paris could be 
thus diversely represented ? Yet such is the case. 
We shall not repeat what has been said of its 
sunny side, but let us see how a morbid imagina- 
tion heaps on the gloomy shadows of the darker | 
side: “Judge not by appearances, if you'd | 
avoid the leopard’s jaws, if you’d shun the ser- — 
pent’s poison, if you'd escape the pestilence and 
loathsome stench of sculptured marble dead- 
vault. For the leopard’s pretty spots cover the 
most cruel, blood-thirsty nature in the forest, the 
gaudy, pictured, braided twine has most enven- 
omed fangs, the carved Parian marble hides fes- 
tering corpses. The agony of Tantalus is super- | 
added to the anguish of Prometheus; the mer- 
ciless vultures, Bread, Shelter, Fire, Raiment, | 
tear the insides with crooked beaks, and the | 
sparkling wave grazes the longing lips and dashes | 
merrily on, leaving the parched mouths hotter | 
than before by casting thereon disappointment | 
and despair! °Tis a brave sight to see the 
throng of carriages roll down the avenue and 
around the lake; ’tis enlivening to observe the 
gaslights streaming from the cafes and restau- 
rants, and the active waiters with their delicious 
drinks and viands, hurrying to and fro; we all 
admire the crowded passages and splendid shops, 
piled with silver ware and diamonds and watches, 
and all those pretty, costly ‘nothings’ which 
ruin so many people’s fortunes here; we are 
never tired gazing on the palatial houses whose 
roofs cover so many families, and whose front is 
so elaborately carved; our animal spirits rise 
when we find ourselves floating on with the bril- 
liant tide of life which ebbs and flows on the 
Boulevard des Italicns, attired in such handsome 
clothes, with such pretty bonnets, so hearty, so 
smiling, so careless; this is Paris the brilliant.” 
Perhaps this will do as a specimen of literary 
exaggeration. 
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A HEAVY PER CENTAGE. 

A somewhat verdant-looking individual called 
upon a jeweller in Montreal, and stated that he 
had wed to acc late, by hard labor for 
the few past years, some seventy-five dollars ; 
that he wished to invest it in something whereby 
he might make money a little faster; and that 
he had concluded to take some of his stock and 
peddle it out. The jeweller selected what he 
thought would sell readily, and the new pedler 
started on his first trip. He was gone but a few 
days, when he returned, bought as much again 
as before, and started on his second trip. Again 
he returned, and greatly increased his stock. 
He succeeded so well, and accumulated so fast, 
that the jeweller one day asked him what profit 
he obtained on what he sold. “ Well, I put on 
*bout five per cent.” The jeweller thought that a 
very small profit, and expressed as much. 
“Well,” said the pedler, “I don’t know as I 
exactly understand about your per cent., but an 
article for which I pay you one dollar, J generally 
sell for five.” 








A wELL-MADE Husxcunack.—They tell a 
story of a preacher, who, descending from the 
pulpit after preaching a sermon in which he had 
affirmed that everything God had made was well 
made, was apostrophised by a cripple, who mali- 
ciously asked him whether he thought his asser- 
tion would hold good, as a general rule. “ By 





the way, Mr. Parson, do you think I am well 
made?” “ Well, yes, my good friend, I con- 
sider you are very well made—for a hunchback,” 
was the prompt reply of the clergyman. 





Womay’s Wir.—A certain young lady, who 
shall be nameless, says she really is surprised at 
the ridiculous complaints which men keep mak- 
ing about crinoline ; for of course they must ad- 
mit that the widest of wide petticoats cover but 
two feet! 





Artistic.—The collection of pictures formed 
for the most part within the last twenty years by 
M. Edmond Beaucousin, at Paris, has been 
recently purchased for the British National Gal- 
lery for the sum of £2900. 
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Dos'r Becieve 1t.—That the Cohasset girls | 


make nothing of wading into the water and 
catching sharks by the nose, as a New York 
paper asserts. 





| 


| earth. 
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Fara Quarret.—Two married men, named 
Dozier and Haghes, lately got into a quarrel in — 


Jefferson city, Missouri, and shot each other 
dead. 





Nemismatic Irem.—People who are willing 


A CURIOUS CUSTOM. 

In France, the carpenters celebrate St. Joseph's 
day with peculiar ceremonies, the saint being the 
patron of their craft. The carpenters of Paris 
turned out this year in great force, on its occa- 
sion. The processions were brilliant and well- 
attended, and what proclaimed the importance of 
the day was the doubling of Allessandri’s chief 
battalions of spies for the especial occasion. The 
greater part of the carpenters of Paris are known 
to belong to the different secret societies, and the 
Marianne had come up in large numbers from 
Marseilles and Toulon, where they have held 
their head-quarters for the last two years. But 
nothing transpired which could justify the sus- 
picion betrayed by the All dri’s precaution ; 
the fete passed over with the greatest order. If 
treason were talked, it was in whispers—each man 
to his neighbor, and not above a breath. The 
ceremony of burning the bust was renewed this 
year, after having been stopped for several anni- 
versaries past by order of the police. This cer- 
emony is perhaps one of the least known and the 
most curious of all which take place during the 
eventful year in Paris. And what makes it so 
remarkable, is the fact that by the Socialist- 
Democratic-Equalizing body of carpenters a bust 
is burnt, with every mark of execration. And 
that this bust is not that of a despot, or mon- 
arch, or enslaver of the people, but that of the 
great Voltaire himself, who by the population in 
general is idered the defender of public 
right—the upholder of public justice. The 
Philosophical Dictionary, however, contains one 
word against which the eternal protest is launched 
by the carpenters, whom it attacks. The philos- 
opher, in describing the exceeding obscurity of 
the birth of Jesus Christ, after mentioning the 








| stable and the manger, the poverty and the rags, 


adds, by way of acme to the debasement, “ and 
born of a carpenter, the lowest of all trades.” 
The stigma has never been accepted, and all 
through France on St. Joseph’s day is some vis- 
ible protest entered into against the declaration. 
In the South, even in the very town where lived 
Calas, is the effigy of Voltaire hung by the syn- 
dics of the carpefiters, while in Paris, and 
throughout the North, the bust, rudely executed 
in wood for the purpose, after being besmeared 
with pitch and rosin, is burned with great solem- 
nity. This year, by some extraordinary caprice, 
the bust had been richly gilt, and was paraded 
round the banqueting-hall where the company 
dined. 





BOSTON AND CHARLESTON. 

Onur capitalists are waking up on the subject 
of increasing the means of commercial commu- 
nication with the South, and thus placing Boston 
on a level with other great cities. Henceforth 
steam will make Massachusetts and South Car- 
olina near neighbors, and the i of Bos- 
ton and Charleston will have an opportunity of 
becoming better acquainted with each other, and 
of supplying each other’s wants more rapidly 
than heretofore. 

The pioneer steamer of the line which is to 
connect the two ports, was recently launched 
from the yard of Harrison Loring, at City Point. 
She is a propellor of about 1150 tons burthen, 
built of iron, and named the “ South Carolina.” 
Her dimensions are, 210 feet long, 34 feet beam, 
and 17 feet depth of hold. Her keel is of forged 
iron, 3 by 9 inches, and her frames are of angle 
iron. She has an inverted vertical condensing 
engine, with a cylinder of 62 inches diameter, 
and a 44 inch stroke. The engine is of 500 
horse power. She has state-room accommoda- 
tions for sixty passengers, with a house between 
decks for her captain and officers. Eight feet 
above the main deck is a hurricane deck. This 
fine vessel will doubtless be all ready for service 
by the first of June. 

Upon the ways in Mr. Loring’s ship-house 
stands the consort of the ‘‘ South Carolina,” the 
“Massachusetts,” rapidly approaching comple- 
tion. She will be ready for launching about the 
last of May. The two steamers were designed 
by Mr. Samuel H. Pook, but were built entirely 
by Mr. Loring, whose skill in building iron 
steamers has been manifested in various instances 
before. 
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Marsuars OF France.—Prince Jerome, the 
senior Marshal of France, is 76 years old. The 
remaining marshals, in order of seniority, are : 
Castellane, 72; Vaillant,70; Magnan, 69; Pel- 
lissier, 66; Regnault de Saint Jean d’Angely, 
66; Baraguay d’Hilliers, 65; Niel, 58; Mac- 
Mahon, 53; Canrobert, 51. 





A neattuy Towy.—In the town of Sandis- 
field, Mass., containing about 1600 inhabitants, 
there are four farmers, enjoying good health— 
one aged 92, two aged 90, and one aged 89. A 
woman died in the same town a few years since 
—Mrs. Williams—in her 104th year. 





Ace a Beactiriter.—People run mad about 
useless articles, just because they happen to be 
ancient. One of the Rothschilds lately gave 
$4000 for an old cracked teapot, just because it 
had belonged to Henry IL. 





Tuose O11-WeLis.—It is supposed that the 
oil found below the surface in Pennsylvania, is a 
provision of Nature to lubricate the axis of the 





Trve Exoveu.—You may bribe a soldier to 
slay a man with his sword, or a witness to take 


| life by false accusation, but you cannot make a 
| hound tear his benefactor. 


to pay from twenty to fifty dollars for a single | 


cent of antique coin, show a fearful want of 
cents (sense). 





Noruixe To Boast or.—That you haven't 


anenemy in the world. The best and greatest 
have their foes. 





Morratity.—Mrs. Jameson is dead, 
Florence Nightingale is dying. Thus the great 
and the good pass away. 





Tue Wires.—In June, London and Calcutta 
will be in direct communication by telegraph. 


and | 





Dent.—The Boston Post denies that debt is 
the worst kind of poverty, because there are 


thousands of people so poor that they can’t get 
into debt. 





A Goop Si¢x.—It is a sign of goodness 
when all a man’s friends are good, and all his 
enemies notoriously bad. 





Marvetiovs.—An Irish sailor once visited a 
city, where he said they “‘copper-bottomed the 
tops of their houses with sheet lead.” 





$3.— The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 
Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
The Monson Academy building, at Monson, 


OTHE FLAG OF OUR UNION 
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Me., was lately burned from a defect in the stove. } 


A Miss Ward, of Roxbury, has appeared in 
public as a Shaksperean reader. 

What a pity Mr. Du Chailla could not have 
brought over a live gorilla. 

Mr. Billings’s design for the Lexington Mon- 
ument is commended at home and abroad. 

A bronze statuette, worth $7000 was lately 
stolen from the Louvre at Paris. 

In England the spring is backward, and fears 
are entertained of a bad harvest. 

Giuglini, the tenor, has received a diamond 
snuff box from Victor Emmanuel, for a song. 


Before the end of July, telegrams will be re- | 


ceived in England from India in two days. 

In England they are raising a fund for the 
sufferers by the wreck of the Hungarian. 

Ani bathing establish was opened 
on the Seine, at Paris, recently. 

The cure of luxury is poverty ; but most peo- 
ple would prefer the disease. 

The King of Naples is acting like a cowardly 
and vicious ass. Italian despots are doomed. 

“Sweet are the slumbers of the virtuous.” 
We enjoy excellent sleep. 

A writer from Pike’s Peak advises immigrants 
to bring ploughs with them. Sensible. 

The ladies are informed that the favorite colors 
for bonnets are green and lilac, 

The opening of navigation in Russia this 
spring will be later than usual. 

Mr. Ball has modelled an excellent statuette of 
Billings’s Lexington Minute-man. 

There is no deadlier insult to a man than to 
deny his knowledge of horseflesh. 

If all signs don’t fail, we shall have a plentiful 
apple-crop this year. 

People are already beginning to plan out sum- 
mer excursions. Wait a bit. 

A great desire is felt to see Forrest, the trage- 
dian, again on the stage. 

Little Piccolomini is not married yet, but she 
will connubialize shortly. 

Ship-building in this section of country has 
taken quite a start lately. 

There are indications that there will be a pretty 
heavy grass-crop in New England. 

Miramon finds it hard work to make head 
against Juarez in Mexico. 

The exhibition of pictures at the Atheneum 
this year is unusually interesting. 








PICCOLOMINI THE SINGER. 

This charming young lady is to be married to 
some foreign swain, to the utter despair of Young 
Bostun, Young New York, Young Philadelphia, 
etc. Their sighs and bouquets were all thrown 
away on the little fascinator. Recently she con- 
cluded a farewell engagement in Dublin, appear- 
ing in “ Martha” for her benefit. She had for 
some days prior been laboring under a severe 
cold, and when the curtain rose she came forward 
and said; ‘“ Kind friends, this may be the last 
time that I will evar appear before you. 1 am 
very ill, indeed; but I have tried to come here 
to see you again. I can only sing very badiy. 
You have always been very good to me; will 
you pardon my faults to-night? I shall do my 
best.” It is needless to say that this appeal was 
responded to with the best feeling, and with loud 
applause. It was evident that Mademoiselle 
Piccolomini did “do her best,” for it was sur- 
prising with how much spirit the character was 
sustained despite the obvious suffering, which 
completely destroyed her ordinary powers. It 
was the triumph of ski!l and talent over physical 
difficulties. What will ever become of the 
young gentleman who kissed her by mistake in 
Cincinnati ? 





WELL To RememBer.—Any persons residing 
in New England, having sheet music, magazines, 
newspapers, or serial works of any kind, which 
they desire to have neatly bound, have only to 
address them to this office, enclosing directions, 
and hand the package to the express. The works 
will be bound in the neatest manner, and at the 
lowest rates, and returned in one week. Godey’s 
Magazine, Harper’s New Monthly, Harper's 
Weekly, Peterson’s Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, 
London Illustrated News, Punch—in short, all 
and every serial work is bound as above. 





How. 8. C. Attex.—The death of this gen- 
tleman, late postmaster at East Boston, has car- 
ried sorrow into a wide circle. Mr. Allen repre- 
sented his native town of Northfield in the 
Massachusetts Legislature for many years. 
Though an ardent democrat, he was respected 
and liked by men of all political parties. He 
never enjoyed very robust health, and an attack 
of typhoid fever carried him off after only two 
or three days’ suffering. 





Screntiric Expepition.—The officers of the 
Smithsonian Institute are endeavoring to obtain 
$3000 by subscription, to defray the expenses of 
hiring a small vessel and equipping her, to con- 
vey a party of astronomers to Cape Chidlay, the 
northeast point of Labrador, to take observations 
of the solar eclipse of the 18th ot July. The 
duration of the total obscuration at this point 
will be 12 minutes, and 50 seconds. 





Tue SHau or Persta.—The Shah of Persia, 
Naper-ed Dini, lately died in the 35th year of his 
age, and the 12th of his reign. He was a liberal 
and tolerant ruler over thirteen millions of in- 
habitants, of various races, spread over 450,000 
square miles. 





IpLe Mex.—The most wretched beings in ex-, 
istence are idle men, we mean voluntarily idle 
ones. Yet every great city has thousands who 
would rather loaf than work. 

; ee 

Ovp Crotues.—An exchange paper says: 
“Swear not at old clothes. 
made holy by long sacrifices.” 
by long wear. 


They are often 
Yes, and hole-y 


oe 





Just so.—The man who throws blacking 
bottles at squalling cats pays a tribute to the 
Mews. 


forcign tems. 


In Southern Italy, the state of affairs becomes 
more and more alarming. 


Jullien’s widow, an English woman, is in 





| great distress in Paris. 





Dr. Livingston has communicated to the 
Royal Society a series of valuable magnetical 
observations made recently in Africa. 

Newstead Abbey, Byron's English home, is to 
be sold at public auction on the 13th day of June 
next. 

There is a factory operative in England, the 
oldest extant, now in his 90th year. He still 
works daily. 

The Prince a of France, having been 
born on the 16th March, 1856, has just entered 
his fifth vear. Gialignani says he is exceedingly 
forward for his age, as “he can already read, 
write and ride.” 

His holiness has 12,000,000 of scudi, the pious 
offerings of good Catholics, packed in’ boxes in 
the Vatican ; so that in case he should consider 
another Hegira necessary, the money for his 
travelling expenses is abundantly provided. 

The Registrar-General of England, in his re- 
port for June 26, 1858, reckons the preventable 
deaths in the city of London alone at 15,000 
every year; and yet, were New York as healthy 
as London, we should save more than 9000 lives 
every year. 

A few weeks ago, the Commandant of Comorn, 
Hungary, committed suicide. The deceased was 
always renowned for his punctuality, and shortly 
before he shot himself, he “ reported” to his su- 
perior officer, that, being ti of life, he was 
about to put an end to it. 

Since the suicide of the Austrian General 
Eynatten—c ited in quence of the dis- 
covery of great frauds perpetrated by him—it has 
been ascertained beyond doubt that it was 
through his agency the French and Sardinian 
armies became apprised of the premeditated 
attack of the Austrians at Solferino. 

A new textile material has been brought out 
in Russia, which is highly used as a substitute 
for cotton. A Russian is said to have discovered 
a new and successful method for dressing it, so 
as to render it very valuable. The plant is a 
species of silk weed. There are no less than 
three varieties found throughout the Middle and 
Southern States. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Industry is the road to happiness. 

Rather go to bed supperless than rise in debt. 

Men are never more offended than when their 
veracity is suspected. 

Genius may be sometimes arrogant, but noth- 
ing is so diffident as knowledge. 

There is no joy like that which springs from a 
kind act or a pleasant word. 

Since we were born for mutual help, we should 
know the world. 

The close communion of a great number of 
people, is sociality—not friendship. 

It is not the Iti of appl , but the 
good sense of the applauders, which gives value 
to reputation. 

Beauty is a rock on which many a man makes 
shipwreck while in search of the pearls which 
adorn it. 

Excess of ceremony shows want of breeding. 
That civility is best which excludes all super- 
fluous formality. 

‘Time never passes so slowly and tediously as 
to the idle and listless. The best cure for dull- 
ness is to keep busy. 

Fools are oftentimes not so much contemned 
for their stupidity, as for being held incapable 
of judging of our own merits. 

A man without some sort of religion is at 
best a poor feprobate, the foot-ball of destiny, 
with no tie linking him to infinity. 

Everybody’s friend is no one’s. Jealousy is 
almost as much allied to friendship as to love, 
and itis more natural to see friends in pairs than 
in triads or in scores. 

The mind, like the mules on the Alps, is best 
left wholly to itself when left in a slippery place 
—there is then less danger of its stumbling than 
if it is hastily checked. 

It is the goodly outside which sin puts on 
which tempteth to destruction; if sin was 

ted, no one would receive it. It has heen 
said that sin is like the bee, with honey in its 
mouth, but a sting in its tail. 

Nothing sets so wide a mark between a vulgar 
and a noble soul, as the respect and reverential 
love of womankind. A man who is always 
sneering at woman is generally a coarse profli- 
gate or a coarser bigot. 
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Hoker's Budget. 


Abad hat, taken to an evening party, fre- 
quently comes out the next day as good as new. 

He who asks no questions at all, is queer ; but 
he who asks many questions, is the querist. 

Why is Berlin the most dissipated city in En- 
rope? Because it is always on the Spree. 

Things bought at “great bargains,” are 
mostly parted with afterwards at “a tremendous 
sacrifice.” 

A practical joker eught to be the best of auc- 
tioneers—judging by his success in selling his 
friends. 

What means of convevance by land, and 
what by sea, are ladies fondest of t Busses and 
smacks. 

Laughing after dinner is a better “‘ stomachic ”’ 
to promote digestion, than cheese, champagne or 
pills. 

A hermit prefers always to be “left alone,” 
but as for us, we would rather be “left a 
fortune.” 

Why is a man paying his note at the bank like 
a father going to see his children? Ans.—Be- 
cause he meets his responsibilities. 

There is aman in Totnes so witty, that his 
wife manufactures all the butter that the family 
uses from the cream of his jokes. 

One of our political parties is getting ap clube 
all over the State. We suggest that the oppos- 
tion get up Shillelahs, and beat them. 


“ Do you believe, sir, that the dead ever walk 
after death?” ‘“ No doubt of it, madam ; I have 
heard the Dead March in Saul.” 

“Is that sage cheese of a reflective turn 
asked Dr. Spooner of the provision dealer 
“No, sir; not a mite,” was the reply 

A marquis said to a financier—* I would have 
vou to know that I am a man of quality.” “And 
J,” replied the financier, “am aman of quantity.” 

It is a general remark that al! classes of per- 
sons are ever ready to give their opinions, We 
think the lawyers must be excepted; they sell 
theirs. 





Of all “suits that are down for hearing,” we 
should say that the love-suit with a nch widow 
that was deaf of both cars was about as difficult 
as any to win, 

A reliable swell declares that he lately danced 
one evening with three voung ladies, the united 
cireamference of whose dresses amounted to a 


| hundred yards. 








@uill and Scissors. 





The Springfield (Ohio) Journal states that a 
wretch living near that city, named Joseph Sha 
bart, recently sent hie mother to the city to be 
supported by the county, or perish m the streets 
although well able to provide for her hiunse!t 
The poor woman is eyhty years old, and a few 
Years ago gave all her property to her sons. She 
was properly taken care of 

Within the past few months large orders have 
been received in Philadelphia for engines and 
boilers for the Caba mills, and in the establish 
ments making up this work the hands are em 
Ploved late in the day, and in one or two in 
stances all night. The aggregate of this hind of 
work to be sent to Cuba alone this year, from 
that city, will exceed $200,000 

The pilots of the Mississippi River steamboats, 
deeming their salary of four hundred and fifty 
dollars a month an inadequate compensation, re 
cently struck for higher wages. The owners re 
fused to accede to their demands, and the pilots 
hot choosing to lose so lange a sum by idleness, 
concluded to retain their places, © 

Tn a letter from the Rev. H. Bingham, of Ap- 
aiang, he says that a mail sent from Honolulu 
was entrusted to the natives on a remote part of 
the island. They, supposing that ite contents 
were food, actually eat up a quantity of letters 
and newspapers, including stray copies of the 
Friend and Polynesian. } 

Mr. Charles Brewer, an old resident of Pitts 
burgh, died March 31, aged 76. He left a prop- 


| erty valued at $150,000, to benevolent jnstiu- 





| Moree, 63. Mere Lydia L Crane 2 


tions, and left none of it to any relative. He 
was one of the Vice Presidents of the Peunsy! 
vania Colonization Society, and gave to that at 
one time $1000, 


The London Watchman announces that the 
income of the (English) Wesleyan Missionary 
Society for 1859, including a legacy the net in- 
come of which was £9000, was £140,000 or 
about seven hundred thousand dollars, an in- 
crease of upwards of fifty thousand dollars upon 
the previous year. 

A boy met with an accident in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., a few days ago, and the amputation of ove 
of his limbs became necessary. During the op- 
eration the father of the boy was so much affected 
by his son’s sufferings that the hair on one side 
of his head turned white. 

Mrs. Clara Vanderwerkin, an estimable lady, 
sixty-one years of age, who resided alone in a 
small house on Broad Street, West Troy, was 
found dead in her room. She was in the attitude 
of prayer by the side of her bed with her face 
buried in the clothes. 


Switzerland is of no account among nations, 
it seems, for when she remonstrated with Louis 
Napoleon about Savoy, he cavalicrly said he 
“could not discuss such points with Switzerland, 
It is only to the great powers that explanation 
will be given.” 

Among those who perished in the Hungarian, 
was the See. James Stuart, a youog divine of 
great ability and promise, whose untimely demise 
is much lamented. He was a son of Mr. Lewis 
Stuart, commission merchant in Glasgow. 


There was nearly a thousand dollars worth of 
gold used on the coffin of Mrs. Edward Shippen 
Burd, who was buried in Philadelphia recently 
with much pomp. The plate, handles, and 
heads of screws were of solid gold. 


The will of Mrs. John Chambers, wife of Rev. 
John Chambers, of Philadelphia, just admitted 
to probate, bequeaths the interest of $25,000 to 
Mr. Chambers, and divides $165,000 ameng the 
children of Mr. Chambers by his first wife. 


The opinion is expressed in high quarters of 
the government, says the Washington correspon- 
dent of the Philadelphia Ledger, that the Mor- 
mons themselves will at no distant day inhibit 
polygamy. 

A women in Havana recently gave birth to 
three children—two females and one male. The 
latter has a beard, and all of them have full sets 
of teeth. Such are the statements, 

The oil wells in the vicinity of Franklin, Pa., 
continue to yield largely—some of them 80 to 
120 barrels per day by hand pumps. Several 
engines are about being set to work. 


The police force of Chicago has been dis- 
banded and the members discharged, the city 
being too poor to pay their salaries. 

In Forbestown, California, a miner found in 
one day a piece of gold worth $680, and a week 
after another lump worth $1000. 


The number of deaths from cholera on the 
Malabar coast during January has been awful. 
Of 5043 cases attacked 4428 died. 


The mechanical bakery in New Bedford is now 
in complete running order. 


The two Orthodox societies in North Bridge- 
water are about to unite. 


. 
. 
Rlarriages. 

In thie city, by Rev. Mr Haskell, Mr. George k. W 
Rattis to Mise Henrietta Fredeon 

By Rev. Dr. Miles, Mr. James H. Whitney to Miss Ad- 
die J. Thomas 

By Kev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Frederick 8. Bellows to Miss 
Lucy A. Bond. 

By Rev. Dr. Randall, Mr. GL Perry to Miss Mary 
Franses Sewards 

By Kev. Mr. Belcher. Captain Harlan ?. Johnson to 
Mies Clara M. Wheeler 
By Rev Dr. Bolles, Mr G8. Winslow to Miss Serah 
F Train 
At Dorchester, by Rev. M. Pettee, Mr Albert H Plum- 
mer to Mise Sarah Jane Clark 

At Cambridge, by Kev. Mr Pervear, Mr. William T 
Walker, of Roxbury. to Mis Frances Eo Mcalvey 

At Malden, by Kev. Mr High, Mr Albert G Pearson, 
of Chicago, IIL, to Miss Kebeora P. Knowles 

At Milton, by Rev. Mr. Allen, Mr. Samuel ©. Hebard 
to Miss Vesta Shaw 

At Canton. by Rev. Dr. Morison, Mr George H. Wy- 
man, of Boston. to Miss Almira Tucker 

At Marblehead, by Key. Mr. Le Baron, Mr. Increase I 
Brown, Jr. to Miss Mary K. Gregory 

At Lowell, by Kev Mr. Mott, Mr. James B Rond to 
Mise Sarah A Tuttie 

At New Bedford. by Kev. Mr Taylor, Mr. amucl Ben- 
jamin to Miss Serah J Holmes 

At Providence. K. 1, by Rew Mr Swain, Dr. Aurelive 
L. Weymouth to Mise Keteece Blodgett 

At Chichester, N. H.. by Kev Mr. Swan, Mr WoL 
Rowker, of Boston, to Mise Susan BE Swan 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mre. Josephine L Jones, 22 








Mire Loey 
Mr Jeseph H low 
printer “6. Mr. George W. Rollins, 31. Mr. Sanuel Hoes, 
7 Mise Ann M Mahan, 3). Mre Blisateth Whitney 
At Charlestown, Mrs. MH 
Elisabeth Chaalk, 24 
At #omervilie, Mre Mary Ann A Osborne, 48) Mre 
Rewiiia § Caruthers. 56. 
At Chelsea. Mr Salmon Miller, 
At Roxbory, Mre Mary Ann &hayer, 44 
At Dorchester. Mre. Mary Oegond, # 
At Belmont. Mise Emeline Chenery 34 
At Littleton, Mr Warren Bolles & 
At hor kport, Mre Margaret Phillipe, 26 
At Marthors’ Mr Thomas Bord. 2 
At Newburyport. Mr Thomas Emery, 
At Lowell, Mre Rachel Parkhoret, &7 
At Whitinevilie, Mr William Nieheteon 92 
At New Bedford, Mr. Edward P. Spooner, 44, Mre AL 
aide K Pierre, @ 
At BrookGield Mr Henry Baylies, 2 
At North Dartenouth. Mre. Koby Tillinghast 4* 
At Winchendon, Mr Willies Broen, 73 
At iherre, Mr Amaas Bemith. *7 


Vairtanks, 61, Mise 


At Kelford Mr Sennuel Sage &4 
At Chester, Mr Jotm Tevier, #7 
At 


Great Barrington. Mr Samuel Phillips, %% 
At Barnetabic. Mre Planmah (tie, #2 

At Kasten Witew Kether Hayward 75 

At Cote, Mr arre( Crorker 4 

At South Dertencoth Mr Leather Kirhs © 

At Nentercket, Mre Marthe Fran, Zi 
Atty Gariner 14 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
KEEP HEART. 





As bubbles brenk to rise no more, 

Aas waves dash on the pebbled shore, 

With angry surge, or sullen roar, 
Then die away, 


So some vain charm that won thine eyes 

With its gay splendor from the skies, 

Like bubbles burst, no more will rise, 
Nor longer stay ; 


So clouds, that darken o'er thy way, 

Or grief, that words can ill portray. 

May come, but coming, will not stay, 
But pass away. 


Then bravely bear all grief or pain, 
Ani know the sun will shine again, 
And always brighter after rain, 

Ita cheering ray. 
So sit not down to nurse thy grief, 
But seek in duty’s round relief, 
And all thy sorrows shall be brief 

As winter's day. 


The soul, fall oft by trials tried, 

Ia thus refined and purified, 

And more, to God and heaven allied, 
Each added day. 


Then conjure up no vanished sorrow, 

Nor from the future trouble borrow : 

All needful grace shall crown to-morrow, 
As 't has to-day. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE MIDNIGHT MEAL: 
—oR,— 
ASURREPTITIOUS SEA-PIE. : 


BY JOSEPH H. WHITMAN, 





Tue skipper of the bark Undine was one of the 
meanest men that ever walked a quarter-deck. 
His men often declared that he would “ steal the , 
coppers from a dead nigger’s eyes, and then 
swear because they wa’n’t quarters ;’’ and we | 
have no doubt but that the assertion was correct. | 
Certainly, if the man ever existed, who was | 
capable of committing petit larceny under such 
circumstances, and adding profanity to the felo- | 
nious act, that man was Captain George Lucas, 
master and owner of the little bark Undine. 

Such being the character of the captain, it was _ 
not, by any means, probable that the crew of the | 
Undine would ever become enervated by a pro- { 
fusion of luxuries, or in any danger of apoplexy | 
from high living. On the contrary, they were in | 
far greater danger of being starved to death, for 
the supply of food for the forecastle was always , 
exceedingly limited as to quantity, and equally 
poor as to quality. 

During the voyage on which occurred the in- 
cident which we are about to relate, the food was 
even poorer and more grudgingly bestowed than 
usual. The regular bill of fare, on alternate 
days, was as follows: For breakfast, bread and 
beef, with a small quantity of “hot, wet and 
dirty.” For dinner, beef and bread, with bad 
water ad libitum. 


For supper, bread and beef ! 
again, with a crowning glory to the luxurious ; 


repast, a half pot of “ water-bewitched and tea- 


begrudged.” 
in the bill of fare was made by changing the or- 
der of the dishes at the several meals; thus, for 
instance, for breakfast, beet and bread instead of 
bread and beef, etc. 

But the landsman reader must not for a mo- 
ment suppose that bread and beef, on any ship, | 
much less on board the Undine, means anything 
like the delicious rolls, and light, wheaten loaves, 
or the juicy steaks and noble sirloins to which he 
is accustomed. Far from it. Both the beef and 
bread of the Undine were condemned navy 


stores of very uncertain age. The salt junk, | 


both in color and closeness of fibre,exactly resem- | 
bled mahogany, ornamented here and there with | 
stripes of a lively green; and the bread, we will 
only say that it teemed with animal life to such 
an extent, that a piece of it, if laid upon the 
deck, would travel off with great rapidity. By 
holding a cake of it between the thumb and 
finger, and giving it a vigorous puff of the breath, 
it could be instantly converted into impalpable 
dust. 

Notwithstanding the vile quality of the bread, 
however, it formed the subject of many jocose | 
remarks in the forecastle, where some of the jolly 
mariners often declared that it was bread and 
meat togeth kind of i sandwich, in 
fact. 

The sleeping and other accommodations of the 
Undine, were, like their provisions, of the mean- 
est kind ; and, to add to the discomforts of their 








situation, eight able seamen, who composed the 
crew, were not by any means the only occupants | 
of the vile little dog kennel which was called by | 
courtesy the forecastle. Innumerable rats and | 
mice infested the apartment, and every available 
fissure, as well as the folds of the bedding, | 
swarmed with myriads upon myriads of cock- | 
roaches—not the comparatively harmless little 

insects which occasionally find their way into the | 
abodes of lands » but i and ferocious | 
monsters, some of them measuring three or four 
inches in length, and so bold in their attacks 
upon the provisions, and even upon the men 





forecastle. 


In addition to these troubles, the curse of per- | 


petual dampness hung over the miserable fore- 
castle. It was built on deck, having two doors 
opening forward, one on each side of the fore- 
mast; and the Undine, being in the strictest 
sense of the term a “ wet craft,” the briny flood 
was constantly eddying among the chests upon 
the floor, and often dashing its spray into the 
bunks. The reader can well imagine the condi- 
tion of the Undine’s crew was pitiful indeed; but 
it was not worse than that of many who “ go 
down to the sea in ships,” before the mast. 

We have safticient malice in our composition 
to desire the power to place the author of “A 
life on the ocean wave,” or any of the innumer- 
able fresh-water, fair-weather sailors, who 
“blow” so exceedingly about the “ romance of 
the sea,” fora few days, only, in just such a place 
as the Undine’s forecastle. How quickly their 
ideas in regard to salt water would undergo a 
radical change ! 


On other days, an agreeable variety + 


| 
| 
| 
| 
themselves, as to render them the terror of the | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





But that which rendered the whole ship's com- 
pany, both furwarf and abaft the mainmast, 
more thoroughly uncomfortable than bad food, 


a quiet reverie, and perhaps, if all seeme! to be 


| Seing along safely, a stolen nap. 


wet bunks, and vermin could alone have done, | 


was the fact that Mrs. Lucas, the captain's wife, 
had accompanied her husband upon the present 
voyage. Being a great termagant, and, withal, 
meaner, if possible, than Captain Lucas, who 
stood in wholesome awe of his better half, the 
unfortunate bark was under petticoat govern- 
ment of the most obnoxious character. 

Although Mrs. Lucas seemed to consider de- 
cent food a superfluous luxury for Jack Tar, she 
was particularly fond of a well-supplied table for 
her own use; and had compelled her husband 
and very humble servant to purchase ten pigs 
and several coops of fowls, as well as numerous 
cabin stores of the best quality before leaving 
port. One of the pigs was invariably killed, on 
Saturday afternoon, and served up on the follow- 
ing day for the cabin table, together with a pair 
of fowls; but not a morsel of either of these 
luxuries ever found its way into the forecastle. 
There was much grumbling at this, and the feel- 
ing of discontent constantly increased, particu- 
larly after the scurvy, which might have been 
prevented by a small amount of fresh provision, 
made its appearance in the forecastle. 

On the following Sabbath, while the crew were 
seated at their miserable dinner, the oft-discussed 
subject of the captain’s meanness formed the 
topic of conversation. 

“T say, shipmates, this ’ere stuff aint fit for a 
hog to eat, let alone a human being,” said one of 
the men, 

“True,” replied another, “ and the worst of it 
is, that the scurvy will soon put us all on the sick 
list, unless we have some fresh provisions.” 

“ Shipmates,” exclaimed a fine-looking man, 
who was considered by all the best seaman 
aboard, “ this state of things must not last any 
longer. We must have better grub, and that 
soon, or I will not answer for the consequences. 
I should be the last man to counsel insubordina- 
tion or mutiny under ordinary circumstances ; 
but in this case, justice to ourselyes demands 
that we no longer submit to be treated like dogs. 
Come, what say you, will you back me up, if I 
will go aft and ask the old man to give us some- 
thing fit for Christians to eat ?” 

“Ay, ay, that we will, Bob, and fight if it 
need be, to protect you from the old man’s an- 
ger,” was the unanimous response, for the men 
had nearly reached the point of desperation. 

Bob accordingly hastened aft, and entering the 
forward cabin, where the captain and his wife, 
and the two mates, were discussing an excellent 
dinner, respectfully stated the condition of the 
men in the forecastle, and begged for a supply of 
fresh provisions, 

Both mates looked at Bob with an expression 
that said plainly, “‘ That’s the talk, Bob, we are 
glad to hear you stand up for your rights ;” and 
even the captain seemed half inclined to give the 
man a favorable answer, but before he had time 
to speak, his wife had taken the case into her 
own hands. 

“Leave the cabin instantly, you impudent 
wretch,” she exclaimed. ‘ You may be sure 
you'll get nothing better than beef and bread this 
voyage, and if you ever again dare to ask for 
more, I hope Captain Lucas will have you 
flogged. Do you hear? Go, I say?” 

But Bob remained motionless, apparently tak- 
ing no notice of the woman’s command. 

“Leave the cabin, Bob, I cannot grant your 
request, and I advise you never again to be guilty 
of such a piece of impertinence as coming to me 
with a demand for fresh provisions,’ added the 
captain, taking the cue from his superior officer ! 

Bob made no reply to this, but, as he turned 
to depart, he gave Captain Lucas a look which 
caused that wortay officer to wish, in the bottom 
of his heart, that he dared disobey his wife, and 
give the men something fit to eat, lest a refusal 
should provoke them to open resistance. 

Bob immediately reported the captain’s an- 
swer in the forecastle, and the many muttered 
curses upon the head of Captain Lucas and _ his 
amiable spouse, which followed, were sufticient 
indications of spirit which filled the bosoms of 
the men, in view of this outrageous piece of 
tyranny. 

“ And now what do you propose to do, ship- 
mates ?”’ said Bob. 

“ Anything, Bob,” wasthe reply.‘ Whatever 
plan you may approve of, will suit us, and we'll 
follow you to the death. If you say go aft and 
put the captain and his wife in chains, and help 
ourselves to the cabin grub, we’re with you.” 

“No,” replied Bob, “ we will not resort to such 
severe measures at present. But I'll tell you 
what we will do. We will have one good meal 
in spite of the old man, as good a meal as can 
be prepared from the stores provided for the use 
of the cabin.” 

“ Good, good,” shouted the men. 

“ We'll have sea-pie with the fixins, in this 
forecastle, in the early part of the middle watch 
to-morrow night,”’ continued Bob. 

“Bravo, Bob! But how is this to be brought 
about ?”” 

“Listen to me and you shall know.” And 
Bob proceeded to explain his plan, giving each 
of his shipmates some particular duty to perform 
in the way of perfecting the arrangements for a 
surreptitious sea-pie, to be served up at the mid- 
night hour, on Monday night. 

Every one cordially approved the plan, and 
during the following night some of the men con- 
trived to enter the halfleck, and procure from 
the cabin stores ample materials for a sumptu- 
ous banquet, not forgetting to add to their plun- 
der two bottles of brandy, and a box of figs for a 
dessert. All these articles were then concealed 
in the forecastle, ready for use on the following 
night. 

The starboard watch kept the first four hours 
on deck, on Monday night ; but instead of turn- 
ing in at eight bells, the larboard watch also re- 
mained on deck to await a favorable opportunity 
to commence operations. 
o'clock P. M.) a profound silence reigned over 
the Undine. The inmates of the cabin had all 
sunk into slumber, and the second mate had 
stowed himself into a sunny corner by the taffrail, 
and lighted a cigar with the intention of enjoying 


And now the members of both watches began 
to make busy but noiseless preparations for their 
sea-pie. In the first place, two strong men crept 


| Stealthily into the cook’s sleeping-room, which 





adjoined the galley, and seizing the slumbering 
doctor, quickly bound him hand and foot, and 
gagged him to prevent his outeries from arousing 
the people aft; for he was a faithful tool of the 
captain, and would have prevented the operations 
of the amateur cooks, if he had not been placed 
in limbo. 

One of the pigs was then canght, and before 
he had time to utter more than @ single stifled 
squeal, his innocent throat was cut so effectually 
that he died without a struggle. In the mean- 
time, others of the crew had built a roaring tire 
in the galley stove, and as soon as the water in 
the coppers had reached the boiling point, the 
pig was hastily deprived of his hirsute covering, 
and cut up into pieces of suitable size for a sea- 
pic. Two of the fattest fowls were also deprived 
of existence, and prepared for roasting. 

For more than two hours the men pursued 
their tasks without molestation, or discovery ; 
but just as Bob had pronounced the sea-pie 
“done to a charm,” and the fowls “almost 
cooked,” the second mate, who had just awak- 
ened from a long nap, chanced to stroll forward. 
To his surprise, he observed that the galley fire 
was in full blast, and his surprise was not lessened 
when, upon entering the galley, he discovered all 
hands officiating as cooks. 

“What in time does this mean, boys ?”’ he 
asked. 

The men promptly explained the matter, telling 
him that they had determined to have one good 
meal, let the consequences be what they might. 

“Tdon’t blame you a bit, boys,” said the sec- 
ond mate, “and I wish I hadn’t found it out; 
but I suppose I shall be obliged to report you to 
the old man, or he’ll give me particular fits.” 

“We shall eat our sea-pie in spite of the old 
man, sir,” replied Bob. ‘So you may tell him 
as soon as you please.” 

“No, I wont tell him till just before eight bells, 
so you hurry up and get everything ready by 
that time.” And the second mate returned to 
the quarter deck. 

But the dinner was not quite ready to be placed 
upon the table, when the bell struck eight, and 
the captain, who had been aroused a few minutes 
previous to that time by the second mate, made 
his appearance at the galley. 

“Here’s a pretty go!” he exclaimed, in a tow- 
ering passion. ‘“ Come out of that galley, every 
mother’s son of you, or I'll break your heads!” 
And he was about to enter the galley, when he 
observed that the men were approaching the 
door to prevent his progress with drawn sheath- 
knives in their hands, and very prudently changed 
his mind, and remained upon the outside. 

After vainly commanding the men to come on 
deck, he hastened aft to procure the assistance of 
the mate, but was met on the way by his wife, 
who had learned what was Wing on forward 
from the second mate. 

“ T'll put a stop to their doings,” she exclaimed. 
“T’'ll teach ’em to kill my pigs, and make sea- 
pies atnight!”” And she rushed furiously toward 
the galley. 

Captain Lucas thought that she was drawing 
it rather strong when she spoke of “my pigs,” 
which he himself had bought and paid for; but 
he dared not correct the error, and silently fol- 
lowed his enraged spouse to the galley. 

“O, you impudent dog, how dare you kill 
my pigs!” exclaimed the tigress to Bob, who 
stood in the galléy door. And as she spoke, she 
fixed her nails deep in his cheek. 

Bob hastily retreated into the galley, pursued 
by the fury, who quickly succeeded in tearing a 
handful of hair from his head. Captain Lucas, 
perceiving that his beloved wife had gained an 
entrance into the enemy’s camp, attempted to 
follow her; but the galley door was suddenly 
slammed in his face, and fastened upon the in- 
side. Immediately after, he heard a smothered 
scream from the partner of his bosom, and in- 
wardly thanked his stars that she, and not him- 
self, was in the clutches of the enemy. 

As soon as the galley door had been closed, 
one of the men had approached the raging Ama- 
zon from behind, and dexterously slipped a large 
bag—used for boiling duff’ in—over her head, 
drawing the mouth of the bag close together 
around her neck by means of its string. Finding 
herself so unexpectedly bagged, she began to 
scream and struggle violently to escape from the 
grasp of her captors ; but, in spite of her efforts, 
her hands were speedily bound behind her back, 
after which a whole bucketful of dirty water was 
poured upon her head, and then the galley door 
was opened, and she was bundled out on deck in 
the most unceremonious manner imaginable. 

Captain Lucas, as in duty bound, sprang to 
the assistance of his spouse, but he could scarcely 
avoid laughing aloud for very joy, at the sight 
of her sorry condition ; for she had often given 
him a striking specimen of her pugilistic skill, 
which he had not dared to resent. Of course, he 
gave vent to many expressions of sympathy ; 
but as he conducted her into the cabin, he felt, 
in his heart, that he could freely forgive the men 
for stealing and cooking his pig, in consideration 
of the wholesome chastisement which they had 
inflicted upon his termagant wife. 





Meantime, the men improved the opportunity | 


offered by the captain’s absence from the scene 
of action, to convey their sea-pie and “ fixins” 
to the forecastle ; for although both mates stood 
by the gulley door, they had no desire to oppose 
the men’s operations. 
structed in the forecastle, by placing boards upon 
several chests set on end; and after driving the 
cockroaches back, so as to leave the festive board 
free from these pests, the men proceeded to set 


out their dishes in tempting array. The sea- 


| mutinous crew. 


A table had been con- | 


| had not opportunely sprang 


| pie, which had been made under Bob's immediate | 


By two bells (nine | 


supervision, occupied the centre of the table, and 
was flanked by the two roasted fowls. 
maining surface of the board was covered with 
various delicacies which had been procured from 


The re- | 


the cabin stores. Tin pans served for plates; | 


and sheath-knives and spoons performed the 
onerous duty of conveying huge mouthsful of 


food from the dishes to the capacions “ potato 
traps" of the hungry seamen. 

Before the men sat down to their feast, they 
took the precaution to fasten the forecastle doors 
upon the inside ; and when Captain Lucas, after 
comforting his injured wife to the best of his 
ability, with words of sympathy and a stiff glass 
of gin and water, returned forward, he found 
that his rebellious subjects were “ nom comeatibus.”” 
Upon this, he turned to the mate, who stood near 
by, and exclaimed in a loud voice, expressly in- 
tended to reach the ears of the men : 

“We will leave them alone, sir, for the pres- 
ent; but let all hands be summoned aft imme- 
diately after breakfast, to-morrow morning ; and 
then, sir, we shall see—what we shall see ud 

And having delivered these words of terrible 
import, he strutted majestically aft and retired to 
his berth. 

Befure the men in the forecastle had tasted a 
morsel of the tempting dishes before the:n, they 
had set apart a generous share for their two ship- 
mates who were compelled to remain on deck— 
one at the wheel, and the other upon the lookout ; 
but as soon as the old man had gone below, the 
mate hastened aft, and, taking the wheel from the 
helmsman’s hands, bade him “go for’ard aud 
help his shipmates scoff their sea-pie ;” while the 
second mate, in like manner, relieved the look- 
out man. 

“All things earthly have an end ;” and the mid- 
night meal of our heroes, although enjoyed with 
a zest which a well-fed landsman can form no 
conception of, and greatly prolonged by means 
of the two bottles of brandy aforesaid, was no 
exception to this general rule. When every one 
had become fally satisfied with eating and drink- 
ing, the fragments of the repast were carefully 
gathered up, the table was removed, and every- 
thing restored to its wonted condition. Last of 
all, the captive cook was released from his 
bonds; after which, the second mate and his 
watch went below, to spend the two hours yet re- 
maining of their watch below, while the port 
watch took possession of the deck. 

Directly after breakfast, next morning, all 
hands were summoned aft, and promptly obeyed 
the call. Mrs. Captain Lucas and her husband 
(we place these individuals in the order of their 
respective positions on board), together with the 
two mates, were standing around the main deck 
capstan, evidently holding a council of war. 
At length Captain Lucas exclaimed : 

“Men, you are aware of the fact that you have 
committed a great outrage, which calls for im- 
mediate punishment; bat as Tam willing to be- 
lieve that you were so far deluded as to think 
that your conduct was justifiable upon certain 
grounds, I have decided to temper justice with 
mercy, and, if you will reveal the name of your 
leader, the rest of you shall escape, this time, 
scot free !’” 

This “ pooty’’ declamation, delivered in a 
melo-dramatic style, did not seem to have the 
effect upon the men which Captain Lucas had 
expected ; for, instead of promptly betraying their 
leader, and humbly thanking their captain for 
his clemency, they only winked at each other and 
smiled contemptuously. 

“T give you one minute to decide,” continued 
the captain, with rising anger. “Tell me who 
is your leader, or I'll flog the whole lot of you 
within an inch of your lives !” 

“ You'd better not try to fulfil that threat, 
captain!’ replied Bob, calmly, stepping out 
from among his companions. 

“ Better not,eh? You infernal scoundrel, do 
you know whom you are speaking to? I guess 
not; but you will know very soon. Here, Mr. 
Davis,” he continued, addressing the mate, 
“ seize this fellow to the shear pole in the main 
rigging. Make a spread eagle of him, and give 
him the end of the main sheet till he can neither 
move nor speak !’”” 

“If you flog him, sir, you must flog the whole 
of us; and before you can do that, you must kill 
us!” exclaimed another of the men. 

“What! will you mutiny, you wretches?” 
demanded Lucas. 

“Ay, sir, if there’s no other way to settle the 
matter; and if it comes to fighting, sir, you had 
better make your will and say your prayers ; for 
we might as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb, 
and both you and your wife will soon be food 
for sharks !”” 

“These are bold words!” cried Captain 
Lucas, with forced calmness ; but, as he gazed in 
the faces of his men, he began to turn pale and 
his limbs trembled slightly, for he saw sight in 
their eyes, and began to realize that they meant 
just what they said. 

“Mr. Davis, why don’t you obey your cap- 
tain’s command and flog that villain?’ inter- 
posed Mrs. Lucas. 

“ Because Ido not see fit to do it, madam,” 
replied the mate, calmly. 

“And you intend to disobey your captain 1” 


“Yes, madam ; I do in that respect, most cer- 
tainly. I will never raise my hand te punish 
the men for their deeds of last night, for I think 
their conduct was perfectly right and justitiable.” 

“So do I,” added the second mate; “and as 
for flogging the men, why Captain Lucas may do 
it himself, for all me. But I wouldn't advise 
him to try the experiment.” 

“Do you hear that, Captain Lucas?” ex- 
claimed his wife, in a furious rage. 

“Tdo; and Tam astonished to find that my 
officers are disposed to justify the conduct of a 
However, if they refuse to do 
their duty, I must do it myself.” And he ad- 
vanced towards Bob with the evident inteation of 
striking him in the face; bat the latter quickly 
drew his sheath-knife, and would certainly have 
plunged it into the captain’s hosom, if the mate 
between them, 
grasped Bol: by the collar with one hand and the 
captain's shoulder with the other, aud while 
holding them apart at arm's length—for he was 
a very powerful man—he exchaimed 

“ Have done with this nonsense! You, Boh, 
put up your knife; and you, Captain Lucas, wil! 
do well to send the men for'ard and say no more 
about the matter.” 

“Let me go, Davis?” replied the caytain, 
trembling violently, and strugyling w escape 
from the grasp of the mate 





Davis immediately released him, taking care, 
however, to keep betwoen hum and the men 
this precaption was not needed 


had no intention of ess 


bat 
for the captain 
syle another attack, and 
with o face as palo as death, be turned to the 
men and exclaimed 

“You have got the advantage of me tor the 
time ; but your triumph will be a shert one, for 
there will come a fearful reckoning when we get 
into port. Go for’ard, you villains 
your duty !"" 


and attend to 

The meu were not slow to obey thee com 
mand, for they would have been sorry to resort 
to violence, although they woukl have done se, 
rather than submit to punishment 

Mrs. Lacas had fainted at the moment when 
Bob had menaced her husband's life with his 
knife ; and as the men departed from the quarter- 
deck, the captain silently raised his wife from the 
deck and bore her below, 

From that time forth, no allusion was ever 
made by the captain, his wile, or the mates, to the 
events which we have just described ; but by the 
captain’s orders, a pig and a pair of fowls were 
cooked for the forecastle every Sanday 

By the time the Undine arrived in port, Cap- 
tain Lucas had either forgotten the mutinous 
conduct of his crew, or had repented of bis hasty 
design of proceeding against them. However 
that may be, it is certain that no legal measures 
were taken aguinst them; but one and all de- 
serted the bark and speedily shipped in other 
yessels, where they found better fare and more 
comfortable quarters than the Undine had ever 
afforded, even in her palmiest days. 


A DAMP FESTIVAL. 


On the 12th of April, the last day of the Bar- 
man year, Mr. Johuson and myself were invited 
to bear a part in a sport that is universally prac- 
tised throuzhout the Burman dominions ‘on the 
concluding day of their annaal cycle. ‘To wash 
away the impurities of the past, and commence 
the new year free from stain, the women ou this 
day are accustomed to throw water on every man 
they meet, and the men have the privilege of re- 
torting—a license which, as you may imagine, 
gives rise to a great deal of fun, particularly 
amongst the young women, who, armed with 
long syringes and flagons, endeavor to throw 
water over any man who passes, and in return 
receive the water with perfect good humor. But 
you must be told that dirty water must not be 
thrown, nor must a man or boy lay his hands 
upon a woman or girl; moreover, if a woman 
declines to take part in the sport, she must not 
be molested, for it is taken for granted that she 


ill. 

Well, on the 12th of April, about one hour 
before sundown, we went to the house of the gov- 
erner, and foand his wife had provided to give 
us a damp reception, for in the hall there were 
rows of water jars, with bowls and ladles ready 
to hand. Upon entering the hall, we were each 
presented with » bottle of rose-water, a little of 
which we poured into the hands of the governor, 
who sprinkled itover his own vest of tine flowered 
muslin. The lady then made her appearance at 
the door, giving us to understand that she did 
not mean to join in the sport herself, but made 
her daughter, a pretty child in the arms of a 
nurse, pour from a golden cap some rose water, 
mixed with sandal wood, tirst over her father and 
then over us. This was the signal for the com- 
mencement of the sport, for which we were pre- 
pared by being dressed in white vestments. 

About fifteen young women then rushed inte 
the hall from the inner apartments, and serroand- 
ing the governor, myself, and Mr. Johnson, del- 
uged us without mercy, and, of course, laughing 
heartily if we appeared at all distressed by the 
water flang in our faces. At length, all parties 
being tired, and completely drenched, we went 
home to change our clothes, and in the way met 
many damsels who would willingly have re- 
newed the sport, had they received encourage- 
ment from us; but truly we had had sufficient for 
that day, especially as it came from antagonists 
whom politeness prevented our repaying in full. 
When we had changed our clothes, we returned 
to the governor's, and were entertained with a 
dance and a pup yet show till the early hour of 
morning.—The White Elephant. By Wiliam 
Dalton. 





NREDLE-WORKE. 

There is something extremely pleasant, and 
even touching—at least, of very sweet, soft, win 
ning effect—in this peculiarity of needle-work, 
distinguishing women from men. Our own sex 
is incapable of eny such by-play aside from the 
main business of life; but women—be they of 
what earthly rank they may, however gifted with 
intellect or yenius, or endowed with awfal beauty 
—have always some little handiwork ready to till 
the tiny gap of every vacant moment. A needle 
is familiar to the fingers of them all. A queen, 
no doubt, plies it on occasion; the worman-poet 
can use it as adroitly as her pen; the woman's 
eye that has discovered 4 new star, turns from its 
glory to send the polished lithe instramens 
gleaming along the hem of her kerchief, or to 
darn a casual fray in her dress. And they have 
greatly the advantage of us inthis respect. The 
slender thread! of silk or cotton keeps them 
united with the small, familiar, gentle interests of 
life, the continually operating intlaenees of which 
do so much for the health of the character, and 
carry off what would otherwise be a dangerous 
accumulation of morbid sensibility. A vast deal 
of buman sympathy runs along this electric line, 
stretching from the throne to the wicker<chair of 
the humblest seamstress, keeping high and low 
in & species of communion with ther kindred 
beings. Methinks it is a token of healthy and 
gentle characteristics, when women of high 
thonghts and accomplishments love to sew, eape- 
cially as they are never more at home with their 
own hearts, than while so cecupied — Hawthorne's 
New Keanance. 





oe +. 
ANTIQUES. 


In no particular has the presewt geperation he- 
come more fastidious than m whatis requisite for 
the use of ladies in their own dressing rooms. 
Exsences, powders, pastes, washes for the hat, 
washes for the «kin, reeall the dave of one’s 
grandmother, when such appurtenances were 
thought essential, and were essential; tor 


ow greatgrandinather were pot ryad im 
points of personal cleanliness; and it is only 
unecleanliness ghat mqnires scents to conceal 


it, and applications to repair its ravages. (har 
great-grandmothers wore powder and pormatum, 
and had ther haar dressed three times a week ; 
going tw bed in the cushioned «tractare a4 
suffering tortare for some hours, lest they should, 
in the weakness of human infirmit., lean back in 
thew chairs. Our yreatyr mothers, tao, had 
their white kid ylowes sewn to the bottuss of each 
sieeve, lest they «heald incur the calamity of a 
swe-barnt arm (ur great yrandmathers were 
afraid of cold waver, and dele ately wiped their 
faces with the corner of a tewel wo larger than @ 
pocket handberchief, There were thoe amongst 
them who bansted that they hed never washed 
their faces im their whole spam of existenre, less 
it should speak thor compleasone, tome trad oniy 
pareed a cambric bandkerchiet et the del ate 
brew and cheeks, wetted with elder fower waur 
or rowe-water — Lhe Hutats of (rant wewly 
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THE DEMON-LOVER. 


BY JAMBS FRANKLIN FITTS. 


** There are more things in heaven a 
than are dreamed of in your philosophy. 





earth, Horatio, 





I.—SALOME. 


Iw the singular, nay, improbable tale which I 


have now, for the first time, resolved to reveal to | 


the world, I expect not to receive the slightest 
credence or faith. It is not for this purpose that 
I thus consent to unbosom myself of the start- 
ling secret of my life—far from it. But to the 
end that those who have so earnestly, perhaps 
kindly, remonstrated with me, because I have 
chosen to wrap myself up in an impenetrable 
garment of repulsion, and who have striven in- 
cessantly to compel me to mingle with the world 
and my fellow-heings—in order that these may 
understand my motives for doing as I have 
done, and fully appreciate the fact that I am not 
ungrateful—L am about to unfold to them and to 
the world, my narrative. ‘To them and to the 
world I dedicate it; convinced that whilst they 
will rigorously discard, as the veriest fiction, 
every line of it, they will at least pity and re- 
spect the misfortunes of one whose mind, as they 
will erroneously judge, has become thereby 
shattered. 

But first, a word—let me present a theory 
which has of late been irresistibly forced upon 
my mind. ‘That there are mysteries around and 
about us, standing out boldly, even in the eye of 
the noonday sun, no human creature will dis- 
pute. Mysteries all will concede ; but capable, 
all will say, of elucidation upon natural princi- 
ples. Lam tempted to smile derisively at such 
positions. The truth, I religiously believe, is 
here ; that there are, even in the centre of our 
most material being, phenomena which can never 
be reduced to any origin in natural causes, but 
which are known and comprehended by few, in- 
finitely few, among mankind. There are, as I 
think, sight-seers, whose unveiled eyes can see 
almost nightly the fleshless phantoms of an un- 
seen world ; and there are phenomena in this 
life which can be comprehended by few—ex- 
plained by none. But my tale, when I have 
told it, will perfectly explain my meaning. 

The year 183- found me fairly launched upon 
acareer which bore every promise of being a 
singularly prosperous and happy one — I was 
young, and buoyant with hope, wealthy, and had 
honorably concluded a fall university course, and 
joyfully throwing books and duties to the winds, 
T hastened away from England, intent upon a 
full tour of the continent. Chance, more than 
any special inclination, led me first to Paris ; and 
here commenced the remarkable train of circum- 
stances which have so wonderfully influenced 
my destiny. 

The first cireumstance to which I particularly 
allude, occurred at one of those grand, carnival- 
like balls, for which the French metropolis is so 
renowned. As the evening wore on, I retired 
somewhat apart from the throngs of dancers 
which crowded the saloons, and leaning careless- 
ly against a marble column, occupied myself 
with listening to the swell of the music, which 
seemed to roll upward, and break in great waves 
of melody against the frescoed ceiling, and in 
watching the movements of the fast-flitting forms 
around me. 

Opposite where I was standing, and a little 
distance away, was another column, like that 
against which [ was supported. I stood with 
my back towards it, but I had in some indefinite 
manner contracted the idea that it was also being 
occupied. 

“Twill conjecture first, and then turn and 
discover,” was my thought. “If any person, 
who should it be who retires from such a scene 
of enjoyment, to make himself miserable with 
his thoughts? Some cynic, like myself, I will 
engage—bnt let me be certain.” 

With the words, I cast a glance over my 
shoulder, at the place just spoken of. The 
glance became instantly riveted into a fixed and 
continued gaze ; and changing my position, that 
I might see the more perfectly, 1 folded my arms, 
and bestowed every faculty of my senses upon 
the rapt contemplation of the remarkable ob- 
ject which I beheld. 

This object was a woman—a girl—which, I 
could not determine, for she seemed to partake 
so strangely of the distinguishing qualities of 
both. Her tigure was slight and graceful, and 
yet rounded into a perfect womanly develop- 
ment; so that before her face was fully exposed 
to my observation, 1 intuitively began to wonder 
whether that face were in reality that of child- 
hood or womanhood. In a moment she turned, 
looking directly towards me; and amid the 
thrilling raptures of a sensation perfectly new, I 
confessed to myself that here was a living ideal 
of beauty , and a more glorious one than I 
had ever dared to dream of. 

That face I hardly dare describe. Ever be- 
fore me, sleeping or waking, since my earliest 
boyhood, although Thad never yet beheld it un- 
til that eventful moment—and ever haunting me 
since with its weird euchantment, gazing at me as 

if daguerreotyped upon the paper upon which I 
write, with all its wonderful loveliness—how, 
how can I describe it? If I could, I would give 
you an idea of an oval, olive, Italian face, set in 
a frame-work of raven-hued hair—of a clear, 
translucent complexion, which I fancied might 
be stained with the shadow of the rich blood be- 
neath—of a forehead like a smooth tablet of ala- 
baster—eyes, dark, glorious, dreamy, passionate 
eyes, into which you might look and fancy vou 
could see the image of a soul fluttering down in 
their clear depths, like the shadows of tall trees 
which seem to lie upon the bottom of some clear, 
waveless lake—lips which parted just enough to 





disclose a line of dazzling white beneath—a neck | 


which would not have graced so well the shoul- 
ders of a queen—I would tell you of these, and 
more, | would tell you of her, as I afterwards 
knew and loved her—bat I forbear. Smile, if 
you please, but I cannot speak of her as I would ; 


language is feeble, speech seems weak and impo- 
tent to express what I then felt. 
She turned and saw me, and in an instant her 


| eyes seemed to be riveted apon me with all the 


| 


fascination with which I had looked upon her. 
She smiled a sweet, sunny smile, and beckoned 
me to approach. Had a lighted shell laid at her 
feet, L could not have hesitated ; attracted, and 
yet repelled by an undefinable something in her 


' whole person and actions, for which I could not 


account, I advanced eagerly to where she stood. 
The spell of magnetism was upon me; that 
strange, mysterious agency by which the human 
will can triumph and be triumphed over. What 
a mighty, what a fearful phenomenon is this! 
With a complete intoxication of delight, I sub- 


| mitted myself to the influences which had thus 


suddenly surrounded me. Of what we talked, 
I remember nothing; I merely remember that 
we did converse together, and that I at length 
learned that my companion was an Italian count- 
ess. I called her Salome, as she had requested 
me todo. I learned, too, that her husband had 


| died some months before, and that she had sought 





| Sultry, oppressive afternoon of summer. 


refuge from her loneliness in the gay circles of 
Paris. At length, she took my arm, and we 
walked together through the saloons. I felt in- 
spired, elevated toa higher level, by the influence 
of my companion; this brief association with 
her seemed to endow me withnew powers. The 
consciousness that those dark eyes were constant- 
ly upon me, the sound of her voice, the contact 
of her arm, all thrilled me with emotions un- 
speakable. If I speak extravagantly, I also 
speak faithfully, and of a mental delirium com- 
pletely absorbing. 

But this was merely the beginning of my en- 
thrallment. Sleeping or waking, my visions were 
now of one bright presence—and this Salome. 
Accident, or more frequently, design, brought us 
daily together. I strove not to conceal from my- 
self, nor from others, the fact that my life had 
found its one grand master-passion—love for the 
beautiful countess. I know not how to account 
for the perfect submission under which I acted, 
unresisting as it was, unless upon the principle of 
that magnetism to which I have before alluded. 
I was passively fettered into a servitude more 
grateful than ever before blessed a human crea- 
ture. The blush, the trembling of the lip, the 
downcast eye, with which at length Salome con- 
fessed her love, Were as heralds to confirm and 
proclaim my happiness. Never, never had it 
entered into my imagination to conceive that 
such happ was ¢ 1 upon earth, as I 
experienced in that moment. We were married 
without a week’s~ delay, and retiring from the 
great world of Paris to a suburban villa, where 
Salome had sometimes resorted, we prepared to 
fulfil together our anticipations of wedded bliss. 
Our acquaintances in the city were few ; friends 
we neither sought nor desired ; we were best sat- 
isfied to discard everything that might have in- 
truded upon the delightful harmony of our in- 
tercourse, and to live in and for eachother. And 
if I linger over these days of unalloyed happi- 
ness, it is because their remembrance is so strong 
as to become almost part and parcel of the sub- 
stance of the mind itself. 

T have said that I was perfectly happy, but 
perhaps there should be here made a single res- 
ervation. Even at this early day, I can remem- 
ber to have seen at times, shades of sadness steal 
over the face of my wife, seemingly denoting the 
presence of trouble or fear. Yet, when I tender- 
ly questioned her as to the cause of her emotion, 
she would again recall, with an effort, the bright- 
ness to her eyes, and scatter my surmises by a 
light, joyous laugh. Once, in particular, I saw 
her, when she must have thought no eye was ob- 
serving her. She sat leaning her face upon her 
hand ; tears trickled over her cheek, and her lips 
trembled convulsively. The next instant her 
head was bowed into her lap, her form swayed to 
and fro like a willow, and bitter sighs of agony 
welled up from her breast. In an instant I was 
by her side, kneeling and clasping her in my 
arms. She looked up, her head fell upon my 
bosom, and a torrent of tears fell from her eyes. 
For a moment, neither of us could speak. As 
for me, I knew not what to fear; thoughts of 
impending evil flitted darkly through my brain, 
and some great sorrow seemed about to over- 
whelm me. Her voice, as she recovered from her 
agitation, first aroused me: 

“Forgive my weakness, Ethel.” And her 
white arms were wound more closely about my 
neck. “It is nothing which should cause either 
of us to fear. Let me keep my secret, foolish as 
itis. I will forget it and be happy again.” 

“ You love me, Salome ?” 

“If I thought you doubted it for an instant, I 
could take my life. Love you, Ethel? Better, 
my beloved, than you can ever know !” 

The words were spoken in an inexpressibly, 
tender voice. They chased away all doubts; I 
kissed her, and was once more happy. 








II.—THE DEMON, 


T have dwelt at some length upon the singular 
manner of my introduction to Salome, and upon 
those things that were most notable during the 
first month of our married life, at the delightful 
little villa where we had secluded ourselves, sim- 
ply because I have deemed it necessary that they 
should properly precede the narrative of the in- 
credible events at which I have now arrived. 
These are occurrences which are shrouded in 
mystery still, Lonely and heart-broken, for 
twenty years I have miserably brooded over this 
fearfal enigma, and vainly—the mistortune which 
has blinded me, I cannot comprehend. 


But let me recur to my story. It was upon a 


All 


| the neighborhood seemed resting under the dull, 


drowsy influence of the heat. There was hardly 
a sound or a stir of life about the villa; Salome, 


| as I supposed, was in her room, in arother part 


of the house, and I was alone in the drawing- 
room. I had been lying at full length upon the 
sofa, reading a favorite author; but as the first 
insensibility of sleep overcame me, the volume 
feil trom my hand, and I closed my eyes ina 


| doze, which soon strengthened into sicep, deep 


| and unconscious. 


How long this slumber lasted, I have no means 








of knowing. When I did awake, it was with a 
| sadden thrill and shudder which ran through 


| The transition from 


every nerve of my body. 
slumber to wakefulness Was instantaneous—pro- 
duced by a sudden and inexplicable conviction 
of danger, which sped with lightning-like rapidity 
through my mental being, even while I slept. I 


very atmosphere around me with the breath of 
alarm. 

It was an object frightful and hideous in the 
highest degree, standing in the doorway, and 
glaring upon me with the eye of a basilisk—the 


and repellant with all the accompaniments which 
wickedness gives to age; while in her long, 
skinny fingers, she clutched a gleaming knife! 
For a full minute she stood thus, actually gloat- 
ing over me with her evil eye, like a very fiend ; 
and sickening with the very apprehension of dan- 
ger which had seized me, I lay powerless, bound 
in the fascination of her dreadful presence. I 
was as helpless as if bound with cords ; with all 
my frantic exertions, I could not move a muscle. 
Finally, in my efforts, I uttered a fuint ery, and 
at the sound the hag started fiercely towards me. 
In an instant she was bending over me, I could 
feel her hot breath apon my cheek, and the glitter 
of the upraised knife flashed in my eyes. Break- 
ing, with one mighty effort, the influence which 
had thus far rendered me powerless, I caught her 
hand as it descended, driving the weapon with a 
true aim to my heart. ‘The blow was arrested 
barely in time ; and snatching away the knife, I 
sprang up to grapple with my assailant. But 
she was already defeated—turning, with a yell of 
rage, she fled from the room. She had but fair- 
ly disappeared when I reached the door in the 
pursuit, when my feet were arrested as I met my 
wife in the doorway, faee to face.  Recoiling in 
surprise, I exclaimed : 

“Good heavens, Salome —she cannot have 
harmed you! Where is she? Which way did 
she go?” 

“ She, Ethel—whom can you mean?” she 
asked, with an inflection of surprise. 

“ That infernal hag, who would have murdered 
me! She passed from this door but this 
moment.” 

Salome shook her head incredulously. —_Pass- 
ing rapidly to the outer door, I looked out, and 
then made a circuit of the house and out-build- 
ings. Not yet convinced, I returned to the house 
and thoroughly searched every apartment, and 
still no living creature could be seen! Half- 
doubting my own existence I descended again 
to the drawing-room, revolving this unaccount- 
able occurrence in my thoughts. That Salome 
must have met the hag, whoever she might be, 
had the latter escaped by the door, as I was con- 
fident she had done, I was well satisfied; that 
she was not in the house, I was as well assured ; 
and that she had time to spirit herself out of 
sight during the few seconds in which I spoke 
with my wife, I knew*was impossible. Where, 
then, was she? The whole transaction had oc- 
cupied not more than five minutes, and this in 
broad daylight, and yet I was never before so 
sorely bewildered. It was inexplicable. 

Salome was in the drawing-room when I re- 
turned. In a few hurried and excited words, I 
related to her all that had happened. She was 
perfectly calm, save a slight trembling of the lips, 
and smiling as I paused, she said : 

“You have dreamed a frightful dream, my 
dear Ethel, and seen a frightful apparition. Do 
not, I entreat of you, sleep upon your back in 
the daytime.” 

“You disbelieve it, then ?” I exclaimed, warm- 
ly. “ But mysterious as this strange affair sure- 
ly is, I will always affirm that it was not a dream, 
buta terrible actuality. And look—as I live, 
here is the very knife with which she menaced 
me!” 

The weapon still lay upon the sofa, where it 
had fallen during the scuffle ; and holding it up, 
Iexhibited it to Salome. An instant pallor 
whitened her cheeks, and as I saw that she was 
about to fall, I hastened to support her. 

“O God, this is terrible!” she murmured, and 
almost immediately lapsed into unconsciousness. 
Placing her upon the sofa, I called her attend- 
ant, and then left the room. Mystery seemed to 
accumulate upon mystery. Why was it that my 
wife had exhibited such emotion upon beholding 
the knife? Was it merely because the certainty 
of my miraculous escape from a most deadly 
peril was thus forcibly brought home to her? 
These and a hundred other questions I asked 
myself, but left them all unanswered. The whole 
occurrence was so clouded with doubt, and yet 
so startling in its nature, as to throw me into a 
fever of painfil anxiety. 

Gradually, imperceptibly, as I pondered in 
secret upon these matters, I was startled to dis- 
cover that my thoughts had wandered entirely 
from the mysterious hag, and her fiendish design, 
and were fixed intently upon the conduct of my 
wife. And though, in the agony which the dis- 
covery caused, I endeavored to pluck the strange 
suspicion from my heart, I was foreed to the 
conviction that Salome knew, in whole or in 
part, what had happened in the drawing-room, 
when she met me at the door! 

True, I arrived at this conviction by no process 
of reasoning ; but the conviction was absolute, 
nevertheless. It was gained partly by reflecting 
upon her actions upon this oecasion; partly, 
and which I am compelled to add, by the thought 
of her unaccountable emotion exhibited upon 
| other occasions, which I have before alluded to ; 
| and quite as much by the suspicion, perfectly 
shadowy and intangible, bat which I had formed 
and directed towards Salome. 
was no certainty ; I merely entertained a base- 
less presentiment. 

In an hour I again sought my wife. Neither 
of us alluded to the events of the afternoon ; TI 
refrained from doing so, because I saw that she 





| was still agitated. 
| more sweet, nor her manner more endearing ; 
i and once she placed her arm about my neck, and 
| softly whispered the words which I had once 
| asked her : 

| “ You love me, Ethel *” 
| Doubt and suspicion could not withstand 


FRE FLAG OF OUR UNION: 


awoke ; and as I still lay upon the sofa, my eyes 
fell upon the object which must have filled the 


a 


those tender, pleading accents; and 1 answered 
the 


what an 


with words of devotion such as broashr 
smile back to her face, and yet, ala« 
enigma was here ! 

. * . . . 
It was several days subsequent to that of my 


adventure which I have described 





Both Salome 
and myself had retired to our chamber, at the 
villa, fur the night. 
was lying in deep thought, with my eves half. 


Sleepless and nervous, I 


closed, while Salome lay by my side, apparently 


in a serene slecp. The room would have been 


| dark, bat for the starlight which faintly illumin- 


figure of an old hag, tall and bony, clad in tatters, | 





ated it, revealing the pictures and furniture in- 
distinctly. 

A slight noise startled me—the first sound 
that had broken the silence for an hour. With 
out moving, or farther unclosing my eyes, I lis- 
tened in breathless apprehension. Of late, the 
slightest of sounds was sufficient to arouse my 
attention. 

Slowly, but perfectly distinct, a human figure 
now rose between me and the wall, Standing 
almost erect, it turned its face towards me, and 
again I saw the fiendish flash of that hasilisk 
Hardly 
daring to breathe, I awaited her movements 

A pitcher, containing water, which my thirst 
often required upon summer nights, stood upon 
a stand at the head of the bed; and procuring a 
small vial, the hag emptied its contents, which 
seemed to be a white powder, into the pitcher. 
This done, she shook it, as if to dissolve the 
powder with the water. 

The meaning ot these movements flashed upon 
me with the certainty of revelation ; I needed no 
explanation, Springing to the floor, I made 
one wild grasp at the fiend who had thus again 
sought to murder me. Shaking herself free 
from my hands, she fled—where or whither, I 
know not, for she disappeared so instantaneously 
as to defy pursuit. I staggered towards the bed, 
recoiling in quick and speechless horror-—Salome 
was not there! No, nor was she in the room, 
though she had been lying by my side not a 
moment before. 

But while I still stood in the middle of the 
floor, gazing with terror and dismay from the 
spot where I had last seen the hag, to the empty 
bed, the chamber-door softly opened, and Salome 
entered, habited in her night-robe. I turned 
upon her with fierce and stern words. 

“Woman, where have you been—and why did 
you leave this room ?” I asked. 

“Do not reprove me, Ethel,” was her half- 
frightened reply. “I must have been walking 
in my sleep.” 

“ Salome, are you deceiving me! God pity 
me, this must be a fearful dream! Tell me, 
woman, temptress, have you leagued yourself 
with evil spirits to destroy me?” 

Again I saw her face grow as white as the 
drifts of winter ; without a word or cry she fell 
senseless at my feet. Raising her up, I carried 
her to the open window, and exposed her face 
and neck to the cool evening air. With « long- 
drawn, painful respiration, she unclosed her eyes, 
and as they rested upon my face, her arms tight- 
ened around my neck, and her emotion found 
relief in great sobs and tears of anguish. 

“O, Ethel, Ethel, my husband,” were her al- 
most inarticulate words, “this agony will destroy 
me! Would that I might die for you, and end 
this wretched, miserable life! Trust me, dear 
Ethel, and love me, if you can, for I am worthy 
of it.” 

“Tell me then, Salome—” 

“No, no—O, merciful God, ask me nothing !” 

With a shudder of terror which thrilled me as 
deeply as it did her, she closed her eyes and con- 
cealed her face in my bosom. And until morn- 
ing I held her thus, as I might have held an in- 
fant. Occasionally she would start in her sleep, 
muttering confused words; and through 
night her slumbers were broken and fitful. 

In the morning I carefully analyzed the con- 
tents of the pitcher; my examination revealed 
the startling and significant fact, that sutticient 
strychnine had been mingled with the water to 
cause the deaths of ten men. And this was the 
draught that had been prepared for me ! 


eye; the mysterious hag was before me ! 


the 





IIIl.—THE REVELATION OF DEATH 


The villa where we had passed so many happy 
hours, had grown hateful and irksome to me; I 
longed-to seek peace and rest in some other land. 
I mentioned my desire to my wife ; she concurred 
passively. And when I added the remark, 
“We may be happier elsewhere, she smiled a 
sad, dreary smile. It was as if she had spoken 
the words, “ no hope !”" 

The next year was passed beneath English 
skies. or a 
place of rest, we might not have found a spot 
where the demon could not follow. And though 
there were intervals when for a time its influence 
seemed to fail, and something like the old love 
came back to Salome and me, yet the coming ot 
the hag-fiend was not less certain. My nights 
were passed without sleep, and daybreak found 
me weak and faint. My life, indeed, seemed 
now redaced to a single study; how I could best 
defend myself from the demoniac efforts whit 


Yet, had we compassed the world 


were aimed so perseveringly at my destruction 
Innumerable times T saw the hag, haunting my 
bedside, dogging my footsteps, and employ 





every art which its demon-nature could invent 


; to ensnare me. 


In short, there | 


Yet her smile was never | 


And more than once I escajed 
death as narrowly as upon the occasion of our 
first meeting. 

Time passed on, and the restlessness of my 
Reckless of the 
consequences, since no change of location 


troubled spirit desired a change 
could 
shield as from the tormentor, I proposed a return 
to our villa, in France. Salome gave a will ng 
consent; she seemed latterly to depend on me 
She clung v 
me like a terrified child, and seemed never to fee! 
secure when absent from my arms 


for her very powers of volition 


(nee more, then, we were at the villa <A! 


seemed as when we left it, qaiet and peaceful 
and I sighed as T thought how happily two lives 
not cursed by fate might he passed here. Bitter 
was the reflection ; bat from it sprang into t« 
ing a sudden energy which I had not bet 
known 





hus happiness map vet Se 
Tf this es 
,and by human hands 


slain, 1 will do the work 


ura,” T earnestly 


epirit ean by any pos 





« exorcised and 


I may triamph yet 


spite of this long suffering and misery os 
IT strove to be as wakeful as ever, that night 
but nature at last: asserted self witt n 


Doang between sleep and watchfulness, the for 


mer at last overcame me Only observing that 


Salome was slumbering safely by my side, I 





losed my eyes and was seon lost tn sleep. 


Suddenly T awoke, recalled t 
ot 


sense by a feel 





strangling and suffocate well nyt 


overpowermng 1 was prnioned down, as if by a@ 
pondrous weight; my throat was compressed 
with the grasp of a vice; a hot breathing seared 
my cheek, and two glaring eyes burned from the 
darkness. The fiend was again upon me; and 
how, as it seemed, fora final struggle! But as 
for me my breath came 
lhe 
moment must have been my last, had 1 not ne 
membered that my pistol lay beneath my head 


With a painful struggle T sacceeded in reaching 


I was unable to resist: 


feebly, and | was growing weak and faint 


it, and the next instant it was discharged full in 
to the breast of the hag! Her hold relaxed, and 
she fell sideways across my body, the blood bul 
bling from the wound. 

As my strength returned, I raised the body, in 
order to free myself from its weight, and it was 
while thus engaged, that the form and face lx 
came fully exposed to the light of the lamp which 
burned upon the stand. Heaven and carth—was 
I dreaming—and could this last astounding dis- 


covery be a reality! For there, slowly bleeding 


' to death in’ my arms, I discovered, not the hag 


whom | had thought to destroy, but Salome, 
my wife! 

And she died, there, and in my embrace, but 
not before 1 had learned the fearful story which 
this tragedy concluded. Tt was, briefly, that she 
was possessed of two tndieidualities, one repre- 
sented by Salome, and the other by the hag. 
Withont the action of her will, ble waa trans- 
formed into an entirely different: being, possess- 
ing attributes and passions as tiendish and hate- 
And 
this—horrible thought !—this, while she wept and 
prayed in secret, that this devilish transforma 
tion which had thus cast its awfal blight over 
both her life and mine, might be forever broken ! 
There she lay, smiling in the sublime beauty of 
death, while I strove to warm her cold lips with 
kisses, 


ful, as her own were good and lovely. 


I had slain the demon, bat with it, such 
an angel as this earth may never more behold ! 

Let me pause; my brain is sick and weary 
with these crushing thoughts. T might relate the 
dying words with which she blessed me, and how 
tenderly she looked upon me, even as the light 
faded forever from her eyes ; but 1 must forbear. 
This is my story; I haye told it, and my heart 
bleeds anew ! * * ° bad 

There are two faces forever haunting my 
dreams ; one, hateful with all dark, withering 
passions—the other, glorious as a scraph’s vision 
of beauty. And amid the shadows of this dark 
life-mystery, I can receive one ray of light, cher- 
ished in my inmost heart—the memory of the 
loved, the lost, the sainted Salome ! 


* 





The ideas, as well as children of our youth, 
often die before us; and our minds represent to 
us those tombs to which we are approaching, 


| where, though the brass and marble remain, yet 
| the inscriptions are effaced by time, and the un- 


' a strong solution is necessary. 


agery moulders away, Victures drawn in our 
minds are laid in fading colors, and unless some- 
times refreshed, vanish and disappear.—Locke, 
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Borax. 

The washerwomen of Holland and Belgium, who get up 
their linen so beautifully white, use refined borax asa 
washing-powder instead of soda, in the proportions of a 
large handfal of borax powder to about ten gallons of 
boiling water; they save in soap nearly half All the 
large washing establishments adopt the same mode For 
lace, cambrics, ete ,an extra quantity of the powder is 
used; and for crinolines (required to be made very stiff), 
Borax, being & semi-neu- 
tral salt, does not injure the texture of the finest linen 


Muffin Pudding. 

Kub the tin mould with butter. Stick in the butter 
sultana or stoned raising so thickly that po partof the 
mould be visible, unless you wish it to appear white in 
parts. Lay in the mould six or more sponge biscuits; 
aud mix together two teacupeful of eream, four yolks of 
exe, one glass of brandy, and sugar Pour this into the 
mould and boil it. Serve with sweet sauce. Lt can be 
eaten cold as trifle 
Lemon Gingerbread. 

(irate the rinds of two or three lemons, and add the 
juice to « gins of brandy; then mix the grated lemon in 
one pound of flour, make a hole in the flour, pour m half 
@ pound of treacle, balf & pound of butter meited, the 
lemon-juice and brandy,and mix all up together with balf 
an ounce of ground ginger and quarter of am ounce of 
Cayenne pepper 
To cap Bottles. 

To cap bottles or jars with bladder, so as to be perfertly 
tight, always put the bladder, after wetting, with the in- 
side to the bottle, and no escape can be made. The ree 
son is, all fluids emter the bladder from the veaseis of the 
exterior Fiuid 
must enter only this way, and it bas only one to eerape 


It hae no other manner of entrance 


Stewed Beefsteak. 

Fry a tender steak im the ueual way, bet lightly, with 
the oniows, turnips and carrota. then stew, and it will be 
‘etter flavored than hen in s large mase 
bone with or without the carrots sod turnips 


it may be 
if without 
toem. the gravy must be flavored with anchovy auce, 
and thickened with a little flowr or arrveront 


To cure Chilblains. 

To eflectuaily and epeedily cure chiiblains, even of 
mort aggravated character, if pot cracked, take sassafras 
t Adi a little to 8 de 
asphee rhamedolle,” and 
olght sod morning, and the cure le posi 
ive. newer fasiing 





wrk. ao! make « weak 
ote of 


tathe evight 


im meraen 


tancapitolis,” oF 


To removs Giass Stoppers. 

To remove s gies stopper, if fired in any tevttie on as 
not ty be removed, powr a fee drope of sweet of 
the came 


arvent 
set in the oun, ond it will eon work down end 
ne 


the stopper 


To cure Burns or Scalds. 
Cover them at onee literally with wheat four, sweet 


epi °. aed et them remain 


They will bem) repidiy 
acd all beat be draws out 
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Poet 8 Corner. 


THE THREE FISHERMEN. 
BY CHARLES KINOSLaY. 


Three fishers went sailing out into the west— 
Out into the west as the sun went down, 
Each thought of the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the town 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there's little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbor-bar be moaning. 


Three wives sat up in the light-house tower, 

And trimmed the lamps as the sun went down, 
And they looked at the squall, and they looked at the 

shower, 

And the rack it came rolling up, ragged and brown ; 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though the storms be sudden and waters deep, 

And the harbor-bar be moaning. 


Three corpses lay out on the shining sands, 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are watching and wringing their hands, 
For those that will never come back to the town; 
For men must work, and women must weep— 
And the sooner it "s over the sooner to sleep, 
And good-by to the bar and its moaning. 


FAREWELL. 
Farewell! but never from my heart 
Shall time thine image blot: 
The dreams of other days depart, 
Thou shalt not be forgot: 
And never in the suppliant sigh, 
Poured forth to Him who rules the sky, 
Shall my own name be breathed on high, 
And thine remembered not.—ANonyMous. 


LESSONS OF THE HEART. 
Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head, 
And learning wiser grow without his books. 
Cowpar. 
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heard he was actually grieved when he received 
the first note from his beautiful betrothed Helen 
Armstrong, to find the chirography so dainty 
and exquisite, and the language so refined and 
intellectual. 

“* For mercy’s sake, Helen, what are you do- 
ing ?’ he said, one day about a month after they 
were married, as he came in from the store and 
found his young wife cosily ensconced in the 
luxurious corner of the tete-a-tete, her tine dark 
eyes all aglow with enthusiasm, and a nameless 
light irradiating her whole face, while the same 
slender hand he had placed the wedding-ring up- 
on, clasped a sheet of paper closely scribbled 
with suspiciously short lines, and the other held 
the pretty gold pencil-case he had given her. 

“She started up in alarm at his hasty words, 
and looked around wildly to account for the utter 
horror his face betrayed. I was sitting with my 
worsted-work in the rocking-chair opposite the 
tete-a-tete, and for half an hour had been quietly 
watching the pretty picture she made, while the 
inspiration of her verse drifted in light or shade 
across her face. How vexed I was with him for 
his rude interruption, and the feeling deepened 
into indignation as he proceeded. 

“*What have you there, Helen? 
ble you are writing poetry ?” 

“Comprehending his z now, Helen 
blushed the deepest crimson, and stammered : 

“*Why,Fred, I was only stringing a few rhymes 
while resting from my morning’s work. A few 
thoughts came which I wished to catch while 
they were fresh. But what is the matter with 
you?’ 

” “ He was thoroughly vexed and could nos hide 
it, eying the inoffensive paper on the carpet, as if 
he would gladly have trampled it under his feet. 

“*T never mistrusted such a thing!’ he 


Is it possi- 








Domestic Story Department. 
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THE AUTHORESS'’S WIFE. 





BY MRS. M. T. CALDOR. 


“ Wuar foolish creatures we are, even in our 
very wisdom,” sighed my Aunt Letitia. “ For- 
tunately for many of us, ‘our very wishes give 
us not our wish.’” Saying which she wiped off 
a little mist from the clear dise of her spectacles, 
and turned again diligently to her undignified 
employment of renovating a basket of old 
stockings, just bronght in from the ironing-table 
by Betty the housemaid. 

It was a dismal, forlorn day, such as, despite 
the shade of Thomson, spring’s “ethereal mild- 
ness ”’ is exceedingly apt to bring. Scarcely a 
more deplorable scene could be imagined, than 
the view from the wind Dark skel 
trees nodding torebodingly back to our discour- 
aged gaze ; dingy fences and slimy walls drip- 
ping with the raindrops, not in a generous, 
hearty shower, but slowly, miserably, down- 
heartedly. Great pools of water, anything but 
transparent, set round with ridges of mud, and 
occasionally along the sheltered bank of with- 
ered, stalky, last year’s grass, a patch of snow, 
its original purity long since among by-gone rem- 
iniscences. Over and around all wailed and 
moaned a complaining southeast wind. 

Such was the view without; and after a shiv- 
ering glance, we all—that is, my madcap sister 
Katy, my consequential, ‘“ almost-of-age,”’ broth- 
er Harry, and your humble servant, dear reader, 
came back shivering to the grate, where Betty 
had heaped up the glowing anthracite into an in- 
vigorating, cheerful blaze, and sat down rather 
disconsolately—we girls with our work-baskets, 
and Harry took up for the fourth time the pre- 
vious evening’s Journal, to read, I suspect, tho 
brilliant, spicy poetry, setting forth the enticing 
qualities of some Dock Square clothing dealer, 
as well as his wonderfully fitting garments, or to 
sean again the diversified accomplishments of 
that astonishing article “Liquid Glue.” At 
length down went the paper, and up rose Mas- 
ter Harry with an impatient “ pshaw !” 

Katy looked up to his face inquiringly. 

“Why,” said he, “still another new book by 
awoman! How I should hate a woman who 
was forever dabbling with pen and ink! Heaven 
keep me clear of such!” And away he went to 
stretch himself out on the sofa with the air of a 
savant of the most profound wisdom. 

Then it was that our Aunt Letitia, the beloved 
maiden aunt who had no single grim or old 
maidish sentiment in her whole cheerful, gener- 
ous heart, uttered the foregoing remark. Our 
spirits rose at once, and Katy and I exclaimed 
simultaneously : 

“ O, Aunt Letitia, tell us about it!” 

She looked at us with the placid satisfaction 
that betokened consent, while she asked : 

“« About what, you simple creatures ?” 

Katy pushed her ottoman close to the basket 
of stockings, and replied : 

“O, aunty, you know well enough what a splen- 
did story your tone told us of. And to-day is 
just the time to hear it, when we are all so cross 
and stapid with being obliged to lose our ride. 
Don’t waste a minute, but begin.” 

She gave her own mellow, cheery laugh at this 
sally of impatience, and said: “Well, well, 
Katy, you wilful creature, but I want first to ask 
Harry why a woman should not write a book if 
she has the ability, and patronize the stationer as 
much aa she can afford.” 

Harry was ready toreply. “ You'll find plen- 
ty better answers ina dozen places than I can 
Everybody knows, when the mistress of a 
house is a blue stocking or Mrs. Jelliby, far-off 
Africa gets very much better taken care of than 
her own family—witness poor little Caddy and 
her brothers in ‘ Bleak House.’ ” 

“ Ah, well,” said my aunt, looking leniently at 





give. 





Harry’s bold, triamphant face over her specta- | 


eles, “‘ you're like many others of your sex, Har- 
ry. I wont he as merciless as time wil! be in 
trampling down your theory. But listen to 
my story : 

“ Frederic just such senti- 
ments as yours, Harry, only his talk was a thou- 
sand times more extravagant. Indeed, 
ror of literary wemen was so int 


Brownell cherished 


his hor- 


ense, 





' 
that I have 


Something more than surprise flushed Helen’s 
cheek now, and I saw the tear swelling up to her 
eye, and quiver of the lip that said meckly, “I 
do not und 1 your g, Frederic. You 
seem offended at I searcely know what. I wish 
you would speak plainly.’ 

“¢ Well, I will, dearest. How in the world 
you came to think of such a thing as writing po- 
etry, is a mystery tome! But like a dear little wife 
you'll promise to give up the habit, wont you?” 

“She looked thoroughly distressed and grieved, 
and thinking it was getting to be a domestic 
scene, scarcely fitted for the presence of a third 
party, I quietly gathered up my work, and was 
passing out, when Fred arrested me. 

“*Don’t go, Miss Letitia—this isn’t a quarrel, 
by any means. It’s only fair I should explain 
my views to both of you. You see, dear Helen, 
I have a few peculiar notions, and one of them, 
the most decided of all, is a perfect horror of 
any literary attempts from a lady. I cannot 
find words powerful enough to express my ab- 
horrence of a strong-minded woman. Sucha 
one is as much out of place, as your pure-leaved 
camellia there, Helen, would look in a lawyer's 
dusty, smoky office, or as that heliotrope, so de- 
liciously sweet here in the parlor, wou'd be amid 
the coarse sights and sounds and smells in my 
store, among the West India goods. A woman 
is sweet and pure and lovely, the guiding, minis- 
tering angel of our home, but any attempts on 
her part at science, literature, or business, are ri- 
diculous enough. Of course, I don’t want an 
ignorant wife. I rejoice to have you enjoy books, 
and be capable of entering into refined conver- 
sation, but a writer, a blue—horrible! horrible ! 
And now my little Helen knows why it fright- 
ened me to see her attempting rhymes. ‘True, in 
poetry women have won fame, but it must always 
be at the expense of domestic happiness. No 
good wife can be an authoress.” 

“With which profound remark, this one of 
many arrogant, self-sufficient lords of creation 
concluded his speech, and looked around as if 
he had silenced forever any doubt in our minds. 
Idid not speak, but his wife said quietly, al- 
though I detected the restless, troubled under- 
current beneath that calm, sweet tone : 

“«Thank you, Frederic; Iam glad you have 
acquainted me with your sentiments. They are 
entirely new to me, but rest assured you shall 
never be disturbed by any further literary at- 
tempts from your wife.’ 

“He kissed her fondly, patted her flushed 
cheek, and said, so patronizingly, I could have 
boxed his ears for indignation, ‘ there’s my good 
little wife !’ lit a cigar, and disappeared. As the 
door closed after him, Helen raised the paper 
from the floor, and carrying it to the grate, 
threw it upon the glowing bed of coals, standing 
to watch it crimple, then brighten into a fiery 
sheet, with every pencil stroke standing out vivid 
and distinct as if carved of ebony, finally black- 
en an@ fall away to dull, gray ashes. With a 
forced smile, far more melancholy to me than a 
burst of tears, she said : 

“*Tt was an ode to his birthday. Fortunately 
enough I have escaped the folly of presenting it.’ 

“The tone betrayed how many bright hopes 
and joyful anticipations had fallen to ashes, as 
well as the luckless poem. I scarcely knew 
what to say, but she did not expect a reply, and 
was entirely absorbed with her heroic efforts at 
self-control and cheerfulness. She took out her 
work and began to sew furiously, but I saw how 
widely the needle sped of its mark, and how the 
fingers trembled that held it. Presently the 
work was laid aside, and her head drooped for- 
ward to the sofa-cushion, with the face averted 
from my gaze. But it needed no glance at the 
familiar features, for me to know Helen Brown- 
ell’s heart. I saw how it was writhing beneath the 
humiliating, bitter disc: ‘overy of the clay in the hero 
she had worshipped. I read the torturing agony of 
a proud heart and noble mind, compelled by the 
hand the best beloved, to submit to be treated 

like a pretty, petted child, instead of a Sympa- 
thizing, noble-minded woman. And my indig- 
nation at this summary putting down of talents 
$0 superior to his own, almost made me dislike 
as well as despise her husband. A smothered, 
long-drawn sigh drew me to her side instantly. 
I laid my hand on her forehead, and whispered, 
‘ a s a cruel shame, darling !’ 

‘Ah, children, I was young then. 
since learned it will never do, 





I have 
no matter how 





great our sympathy or indignatien, it will never | 





do to hint a doubt of the kindness and tensler- 
ness of one to the other of a married couple. 
And this true, sweet wife resented even the im- 
plied reproach, 

“No, no, Letitia, Frederic is not cruel—he 
does not mean to be. Never husband loved a 
wife better than Iam loved. But he has caught 
the narrow-minded sentiments of some of his 
associates. I can soon convince him of his error.’ 

“She lifted her head, as the rose suddenly rises 
up shaking off the shower that oppressed it, and 
smiled bravely. 

“*Yes, yes, I must find a way to open his 
eyes, without allowing him to suspect I am tak- 
ing a physician’s part. Not write! Why, Le- 
titia, though I never touched a pen, how could I 
help thinking poetry? It is in my soul, and if 
it was not meant to be nourished and cultivated, 
why was it implanted there? Ah, I acknowledge 
it grieves me deeply to tind my husband has no 
higher standard for the wife he has chosen to walk 
by his side on a life-long journey. I know—I 
feel it within me, that we women are capable of 
more than needlework and household duties— 
more even than aging the d g hearts, 
or tending the beds of our sick kindred. Heay- 
en knows I would have none of these com- 
mon duties neglected, but I see not why a culti- 
vated intellect, an aspiring genius, may not en- 
liven these homely duties, making them more 
surely and cheerfully fulfilled. I am confident 
they can all be combined in one.’ She rose to 
her feet, her face glowing with the inspired re- 
solve. ‘What did he say? Domestic happi- 
ness must be sacrificed to fame—no good wife 
could be an authoress? I will prove it false. 
He shall yet acknowledge the wrong he has done 
the sex !’ 

“Then came a flood of tears, deluging and 
cooling her burning cheeks, and when they were 
wiped away the storm hag passed, and she was 
tranquil and serene again. 

“*Come and see us very often,’ called out 
both my friend and her husband, as I left the 
house that evening. And so I did, keeping a 
friendly and most interested watch over the 
course of their domestic life. 

“Fred Brownell was a kind, amiable, well- 
meaning man, but he was thoughtless and incon- 
siderate, and inclined to be exacting and over- 
bearing in regard to his pet theories, while his 
wife was one of those delicate, sensitive temper- 
aments, so keenly alive to every implied reproach, 
or latent slight. Such opposing qualities must 
certainly have caused misunderstanding, alien- 
ation, and possibly open warfare and misery, but 
for the quick intellect and firm, self-reliant will, 
that rendered Helen so superior to many jealous, 
unhappy, irritated wives, with just such sensitive- 
ness as hers. Yet they were very happy, even 
though the business panic affected Frederic’s 
trade likewise, and rendered it necessary that the 

of the household should be closely at- 
tended to. And what a model house it was! So 
neat and clean and cheerful, amid its 1 








| deal worse, I dare say, than the trath. 


Letitia, and win his confidence. If it is business 
trouble, as I suspect, hasten to tell me.’ 

It was evident the ancertainty kept her very 
restless and nervous, so the moment Frederic 
came into the house I hastened to meet him. I 
did not wonder his wife was anxious, when I saw 
his haggard face and feverish eye. I explained 
my errand at once. He looked distressed and 
annoyed. 

“*Poor child, why will she seek to share a 
man’stroubles? I have tried to keep it from her, 
lest it should injure her in her present delicate 
health. The fact is, Letitia, I am ruined!’ 

“ He jerked the word out, bitterly, wrathfully, 
as if injured through his own conscious innocence. 

“*Not even the house here, can I call my own, 
I am not sure the anfeeling creditors will leave a 
bed for that helpless darling and her babe to lie 
upon. God help her!’ 

“ He stopped suddenly. 
forehead knit themselves like cords. The pent 
emotion so long smothered down came surging 
up, aud with a deep groan, he covered his face, 
and burst into a passion of tears. 

“*Poor Helen! sweet, delicate, helpless dar- 
ling, with her little babe. It is for her sake I 
grieve. What will become of her!’ he groaned, 
again. 

“J saw he was sincere. The privations he 
dreaded for her wrung his heart more than his 
own loss or humiliation. At that moment of his 
deep distress, I forgave him all his injustice to- 
wards his noble, gifted wife, for the sake of his 
true and abundant love. 

“IT tried my best to soothe and comfort him, 
and at length he grew more calm. 

“« You must use your own judgment,’ he 
said, ‘about telling her. 1 confess I am almost 
afraid. Perhaps it will be best to consult the 
doctor.’ 

“ We did so, and kind Dr. W. decided when I 
whispered I did not imagine the 
would cause any distress, that it was wisest to 
gratify her. 

“T was not disappointed. A radiant smile 
illuminated her face, the moment she was ac- 
quainted with her husband’s loss of wealth. 

“ «Now, Letitia,’ she cried, ‘is the hour I have 
waited for so long! Now is my hour of triumph!’ 

“*Nurse,’ continued she, authoritatively, ‘I 
want you to raise me up with the pillows, and 
bring the prettiest wrapper from the closet. 
There’s a dressing cap, too, in the drawer, Letitia. 
I want you to dress me for company,’ laughing 
a low, sweet laugh. 

“ The nurse remonstrated, but she was peremp- 
tory, and we saw plainly contradiction was far 
more injurious than indulgence. So the pale, 
pink wrapper was folded around the slender 
waist, and the dark, glossy hair put hack beneath 
the pretty cap, a fanciful but most becoming mix- 
ture of airy lace, gossamer bows, and velvet bands. 

“ How surpassing lovely she looked in the be- 
coming ¢ , the rich hue ef her wrapper, 








ing elegance. No one coulfl help echoing Fred’s 
own proud declaration that there was not an- 
iyiok such genteel and capable little housekeeper 
in t 

ue oh 3 all owing,’ said he, laughing, to me, 
‘to that wee bit of a lecture I gave her so early 
after our marriage. Such a splendid little econ- 
omist she is without any one’s mistrusting it. 
Why, Letitia, it is perfectly wonderful how she 
makes a tiny sum of meney hold. out for a dozen 
wants.’ A twinkle in Helen’s eye made me 
think, just then, that perhaps the pen and ink- 
stand locked up so earefully in the secretaire,. 
might have a word to'say about compound: in- 
terest, or at least partial payments. ‘ Yes, yes,’ 
he continued, ‘you see I have proved right. 
Now just imagine how it might have been. 
Fancy the house littered from one end to the 
other, with scraps of paper, rolls of manuscript, 
and everything, from the table-linen to Helen’s 
rosy fingers, bespattered with stains of ink. 
And at dinner, you and I, while vainly endeavor- 
ing to swallow indigestible bread and uncooked 
pudding, might be regaled with scraps of ori gi- 
nal poetry or plots ot new dramas. Horrible, 
horrible !’ 

“ He laughed, and so did I, and so did Helen, 
longest and heartiest of either, and the moment 
he left us, she came dancing up to me holding 
aloft the dainty fore-finger, on whose fairness 
rested a tiny black stain. 

“* Only look, Letitia, at this guilty proof of my 
disobedience. All the time he was talking there 
was that atrocious blot of ink on my finger I 
tried my best, but could not erase it, any more 
than Mrs. Bluebeard could cleanse the fatal key.’ 

“ Another time, two years after this last visit, 
while I was with Helen, Fred came home with a 
new book just then exciting attention, with the 
favorable criticisms of which all the papers had 
been filled. 

“* There, Helen,’ he said, tossing it over to her 
side, ‘there’s something worth reading, I can tell 
you. The man who wrote it may well be proud. 
And judging from the number of editions, he 
has a snug little sum for the bank.” 

“*T supposed the author was unknown,’ said 
I. ‘Why do you say a man? Perhaps it is a 
lady who has been so fortunate.’ 

“His lip curled a little. ‘ You don’t suppose 
a woman wrote a book like that, do you!’ and 
peremptorily dismissed the subject. 

“I did not care myself to pursue it farther, for 
I had caught a sudden flash shimmering through 
Helen’s drooping lashes, and was overwhelmed 
with the new revelation that broke upon me. 

“Tt was not so cheerful a scene, when next I 
visited the house. Helen's colorless cheeks lay 
against the scarcely whiter pillow, and from the 
coverlet, beside her, peeped up a dark, downy 
litle head. She received my congratulations 
absently, and despatching the nurse from the 
chamber, turned eagerly to say : 

“*Dear Letitia, 1 am so glad to see you! 
You are the very friend I need. Something is 
amiss with Frederic. His cheek is pale, and his 
manner embarrassed and distressed, and every 
time he looks at the precious little one, his eye 
fills with tears. Will you goto him and find out 
what it is? He tries to hie it from me, but it is 
far more injurious to lie here, and worry, worry, 
all the time, surmising a state of affairs, a great 





and the soft, pink flush on her cheek, setting off 
so charmingly the shining dark eyes, and ex- 
treme fairness and delicacy of complexion. 

“* Now,’ said she, with a sigh of satisfaction, 
‘baby must have his embroidered blanket, and 
then call Frederic in.’ 

“We obeyed. The husband came in slowly 
and dejectedly; we saw how he dreaded the 
meeting. The doctor, the nurse, and I, quiet 
spectators of the scene, at her earnest request. 
As his eyes rested on the pretty picture, he 
smiled fondly, and a deeper gloom settled down 
upon his face. She took his hand tenderly in 
hers, and looked up, with fondness into his face. 

“* Frederic,’ said she, ‘ have I been a careless 
and negligent wife ?” 

“ He looked up in surprise and reproach. 

“*Whata question for you to ask me, my 
Helen.’ 

“«* Answer me, my husband, yes, or no.” 

“*No, my blessed wife, I have not deserved 
one half your goodness.’ 

“*Has your house or your clothes suffered for 
want of my care ?” 

“ Pained and grieved, he replied, ‘I de not un- 
i d your i There has been no 
chance for complaint, Helen. Who has dared 
insinuate such a thing ?” 

“ Her face was gloriously beantifal, the silvery 
voice thrilling with tenderness and exultation. 

“* And yet, Frederic, I have dabbled with pen 
andink. I have been so lost and misguided as 
to beeome an authoress. But since it has not 
been, as you predicted, at the expense of home 
comfort or affection, will you net forgive me? 
At any rate let these plead for me.” And she 
passed the bank books, Fhad placed at her re- 
quest upon the pillow, in his trembling hand. 

“The bewildered husband opened the books 
mechanically, saw the name and sums written 
therein to his wife’s account, not in hundreds, 
but in thousands, and ejaculated : ‘Good heavens, 
Helen! What does this mean ?” 

“*Nothing, dear Fred, only you are not yet 
ruined in business if you are in character, by hav- 
ing an authoress for a wife. You remember the 
book you assured us was written by aman. ©, 
Fred, to think how you praised a woman's lit- 
erary efforts, then, aud that woman of al! others 
—your wife.” Her clear laugh was delicious! 

“ Well,” said Aunt Letitia, “ perhaps some one 
will see you, Harry, just as hamilmted and crest- 
fallen, and as delighted to be so, as was Frederic 
Brownell.” 

“ What a splendid story, Aunt Letitia,” cried 
Katy, “ And such a grand denomemens.”” 

“Hush, hush,” said my aunt, softly, wiping 
away a flood of tears that came dripping down 
her cheek. “ We laid her back, so beantifal and 
happy, and bade ber be quiet and sleep. While 
Fred, tonchingly penitent and grateful, took the 
baby in his arms, a better and wiser man, and sat 
down in the rocking chair, gazing thoughtfully 
upon its tiny features. We remained very quiet 
for nearly an hour, when suddeniy Helen called 
out, in a sharp, annataral voice 

“*What is that roaring? How dark and cold 
it is. Fred, Letitia, where are you '” 

“We saw the white arms thrown up wildly, 
and sprang to the bedside. Bat it was too late. 
Helen was dead ! 
death for some.” 
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Hester's Picnic. 


—_— 
Pitte ts a fast man. a sharp man. s man of hastens 
tact, and always gets at the lowest each price, and then 
says, * Well, 11 look about, sed if 1 dom t And any thing 
that euits me better 1 Ul call and take this Noe 
Pitts is partial to the fair sex and quite lately Pitts said 
to himself, “Tam getting inte Sears. and may as well get 
married His business qualities wouldn't let hit watt 
eo of be starts, amd calling apen a tady frend opened 
the conversation by remarking that le should Mke te 
know what she thought about his getting married 
“©. Mr. Pitts, that ts an affair in which Tam not so 
very greatly interested, and 1 prefer to leave it with 
yourself” 
~ But,” * says Pitts, 
will you marry me’ 
young lady blusbed very red. hesitated, and finally, 
as Pitts was very well to de im the world, and of good 
standing In the town. she er a him. Wherewpen the 
matter-of- fact Pitts responder 
* Well, well, 11) look abe 7 and if T don't find aay 
body that suits me better than yon, I ll come hack 


“you are interested) my dear etri, 


Du the absence from circuit of Mr Campbell (pew 
Lord Campbell) on his matrimonial trip with Che chde 
vant Miss Scarlett, Justice Abbott observed, whee a cause 


| wae called on 


| 
The veins across his 


ee Mr. Brougham, that Mr Camptell was im 


rf vg my lord,” replied Mr Brongham. with that 
eastic look Coat his own, “he was, my ont, bat F 


| Understand he is il 


“1 am sorry ‘o hear that, Mr Brougham,” said the 


| Judge, taking sn 


| that 





*My lord,” replied Broucham, ‘it is whitpered here 
Howaphs cause of my learned friend’ absence is the Sear. 
ver.” 


The Duke of Wellington was remarkable for the eool- 
ness with which he gave his directions. Even in the heat 
a an engagement he hay been known to give vent tos 

tion, especially when it seemed to raise 

pe irits of his men. Thus, when the Brith were 

storming , his grace rede up whilst the balls were 

felling around, and observing au artillery man particular- 
ly active, inquired the man’? name lle was answe: 

‘aylor.”"—*A very good name, too,” remarked Wel: 

lin » “Cheer up, my men; eur Tuplor wil soon 

make # parr of breaches—in the walls'’’ At this sally the 

men forgot the danger of their situation, a bars¢ —— 
oe from them, and west charge carried the 








The while in Cin- 
cinnati, lately, ealled on Mr. Longworth The following 
hares 4 among ot , ensued 

What is vol aa, “Mr. Longworth?” said one of the 
Kentucky de! 
* Can you not ‘et by looking at my hair” 
* Well, no,” continued the Kentuckian ; 
we do not 
man has lived.” 

** I do,” said Mr. Longworth, “and a very good rule it 
is. Now, mark me; whenever you see a man with hair as 
secant and gray as ‘mine, set him down as being in the 
prime of lif—or about seventy years old 


* replied be. 
‘wm our State 
ine by that rule the suniber of years 


Uncle Bill Todd was a drover from Vermont. Being 
expesed to all weather, his complexion suffered some; but 
at the best he was none of the whitest. Stopping on one 
occasion ata public house near Brighton, « wan, rieh in 
this world’s goods, but of notorious bad character, under- 
took, as Uncle Bill came in, to make hhn the batt of a 
joke, exclaiming, as the free of the weather-beaten man 
appeared in the doorway, ** Thunder. how dark it grows!’ 
Unele Bill, enn on surveying hin from bead to 
foot, coolly replied, * your chameter and my eou- 
plexion are full enough pe ‘darken any reow.”’ 





The following exquisite imeeription on a te 
near Paris, touches a chord which must dee ply vibrate in 
every se ve heart—though it must be admitted to be 
obnoxious, in some degree. to the charge of producing a 
wixture of extrinsic feelings by which our compassion is 
w 
“To the memory of M. Jobert, 

A most excellent husband, 

His inconsolable widow still carries on 

The grocery business in the Kue St. Denis, No. 242.7 


The Irish blunder i se? generis; and it & not only of 
class by itself, but it is af the best class. It always pus- 
aies, which mere clownishness dows not; but it always 
amuses by its oddity its novelty, and its humor Of this 
order Was the exclamation of the Irieh gentioman who, 
on getting a ten-pound prize in the ad and findi 
that the prize was less than the money whieh he had pal 
for it, ered out, “What luck it was that I did not got 
the twenty thousand pounds; | wust have been eutirely 
ruined!” 

Two Irishmen set down to dine on a Yankee stew; they 


liked all but the dumplings. which they were afrakl te 
attack, not ang Bpw they bag - leugth une 
pea ob and 





“ 
ingly pe Poke hes The animal 
baraing his mouth at the first bite. set up a dismal hewl- 
commenced brashing his lips with his fore-paws. 

, bedad!”’ exclauned the Irishinew. “bknew whee 

tote now ie 8a dog’ rise cient 


“Behold,” said a Bednwee. unenne an enormous snake 
that he had wurdered into the presence of Mahommed 
Ali, * Behold what I have slain in the desert'—where is 
my reward’ —°* And. was net the desert wide enough for 
it and you?” was the quiet rejoinder, as the disappointed 
hero was sent empty away. 

Rete en nk 
“Pa,” said a little a year fellow, 
man, Ralph, isa good € ristian.’ 
“ blow se, my bey *” oman the parent 
“Why, pa, I read in the Bible that the wieked shall 
not live out half bis days—and Ralph do he bas lived 
out ever since he was a little boy.” —( 


“1 gues oar 


“ Wonderful 
Timmins ; 
from his cheek.’ 

* Ab,”’ said his lady, “many 's the time I have knewm 
o pair taken from mime, and po very painful operation 
either.”” 


things are done new-a-days.” said Mr 
“the doctor has given Flack’s boy = new lip 
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A gentleman remonstrating with Mr. Kenney against 
his bringing out his comedy of * Matel- making. _ said, 
* Allow me we make s few aalmedveritans upon it’ 

* Excuse me, sir,’ sakl Mr. Kenwey, 1 do wot with for 
any wad versious of my comedy — 


As proof of the thet that giris are osefal articles, and 
that the world could not wety well get aleng without 
them, a late writer states it asa fact, that W all the giwls 
were driveu out of the neha in one generation, the keys 
would all ge nso tee 


Whether you are playing om the stage or the world, 
our characters shoukl always be well deemed Good 
Rvausalerhs bo asi ie always received with a smile, though cover- 
ing a raseal; while limsey wooleey We rather rua uyoo, 
though covering s patriot 


A friend of ours says. that he Ins been without money 


so long that his head *remly to eplit.” when he 
tries to recoliect how a silver dollar looks. He says the 
notion that “we live in a world of change ls o greet 
fallacy. 


A sentimental chap in Khode Isinnd intends to petition 
Congress, at its gext session. for an approprintinn te im- 
prove the channels of afbetion, so that heuceforts the 

“ course of true love may run suicoth” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Jouwnal 
DESIGNED FOR THE MOME CIRCLE 


This long established and well known weekly poper, 
after fowrtern yrars ee awn prosperity and popularity, 
has became d word” fren Mater te Calisor- 
nia, gladdening the Soaks of the rieh and poor. im town 
and country all over the wile extent of the United #tates 
It be = weekly visitor to every American home, 





because 

co 10 & ost euch» paper ar awy thither, brother of 
friend would imtroduee to the family eireie 

CH lt & printed om the Hoeet mt «urhred paper, 
with mew type. sed ins eent aed benetiful ety le 

wz sah » is the mamumeth sia, yet comtaie po advec- 

Ke eight super-royal pagers 

Ll A ahora to news, let, poets stories of tee 
eeellany, ¥ and hammer 
Mo M Ballou, whe bas 


in Beeton 
CW It eomtaine in ite lorge, well filed apd deeply io- 
teresting pages net ome volger weed or line 
CH it numbers among its regular comtriboters the 
best male and female writers in the country 
SR Mts tales, while they ateort the render. cultivate @ 
taste for all that » gould aod besetiful in hemanity 
CH Ut te acknowledged that the cowl inference of such 
. 7 in the home cireie  aicwent iersir etn hie 
t Ite suggestive pages prowke in the young am km 
quiring ¢pirit. amd aid to thet stores of Rmowle low 
CH Vs cobemns are free fram polities #0d ab erring 
topics, ite obpet being t) make homer beppr 
CO Ut be for these rensoes that it hms for years been oo 
popular s thvorke througheet the roustry 
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